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METHOD IN LANGUAGE TEACHING AS A 
FUNCTION OF TIME* 


(Author’s summary.—An attempt to show how our teaching time is spent, and how 
it may be utilized by the language teacher so as to secure not only immediate re- 
sults but future benefits as well.) 


HERE are two kinds of time in education: pupil-time and 

teacher-time, and these further subdivide, for the pupil, into 
school-time, study-time, and living-time, whereas for the teacher 
the subdivisions run in a different order: study-time, living-time, 
school-time. As an educational object, the pupil orders his time 
with the school as the centre of radiation; as an educator, the 
teacher’s life blossoms into the lesson-period, and there is nothing 
he reads, thinks, or does which may not at some time affect his 
teaching. It is in the few minutes of the class that the concen- 
trated attention of the teacher is focussed on the pupil, and these 
few minutes not only influence the pupil during that time, but 
during the next days, weeks, or months, and sometimes for life. 
It is for this reason that the agitation about method goes on per- 
ennially, indeed can never be quieted. 

What is ‘‘method”’? By consulting an etymological dictionary 
we learn that a method is nothing but a way of doing something; 
and the whole question boils down to this: how is our time in the 
classroom to be spent? And whoever sets up a rule or a principle in 
answer to this question, is in duty bound to answer its corollary: 
why? 

The basic functions of school-time may be considered under the 
threefold aspect of past, present, and future. The past aspect em- 


* The substance of a talk given before the language section of the Wisconsin 
Association of State Teachers Colleges, March 29, 1932. 
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braces such classroom operations as the recitation, report, checkup, 
quiz, examination. Here we look back upon what the pupil has 
been doing, whether in or out of class. The present aspect involves 
the collaboration of teacher and pupil on the solution of the latter’s 
learning problem; I think of such things as supervised study, ex- 
planations, drills, exercises, preparation. This is learning in action, 
or the activation of the learning process. The future aspect deals 
with the pupil’s tomorrow and includes of course, in addition to the 
outlining of the assignment, such matters as course-planning, proj- 
ects, study-guidance, and so forth; it also includes such less tan- 
gible teacher-activities as are indicated by the words: suggestion, 
provocation, enthusiasm, inspiration. The importance of this last 
group of functions has I think been somewhat underestimated in 
much of our pedagogical discussion; I hope to show that while it 
represents no great time outlay, and hence can be easily overlooked 
in any systematic methodological scheme, it has particular signifi- 
cance for language teaching. To sum up in different words, we can 
do one or all of three things in the classroom: we can find out what 
the pupil has accomplished, we can witness what he is accomplish- 
ing, or we can focus attention on his tasks for the future. I believe 
it will be useful to examine these three phases of classroom activity 
in somewhat greater detail. As will be seen, each one has its place 
in our system; but there would be a danger in overstressing any 
one of the three. A good method depends in part for its success on 
a proper balance between them. 

The collaborative principle has brought to the fore a number of 
interesting and valuable devices in recent language teaching. There 
is ‘supervised study,” whereby the classroom turns into a study- 
hall, with the teacher as guide, monitor, referee, and what not. 
Similar to this is E. F. Engel’s “‘language laboratory” at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, where the students work two hours a day under 
direction and have little or no home-work. There is the ‘‘Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft”’ (roughly, collaboration) that is being stressed in the 
progressive schools in Germany, and that was effectively and at- 
tractively described, for instance, by Dr. Paul Dengler of Austria 
during his recent visits to this country. Under the same heading we 
may include the ‘“‘choral method”’ of instruction, as practised by 
Guarnieri in Europe and applied last summer in New York City. 
Aside from these more spectacular and thoroughgoing methods, we 
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may allude to those applications of the principle which every good 
teacher knows: the guidance needed by the pupil in the early stages 
as to how to study, how to learn, and the imparting of information 
about short-cuts, mnemonic devices, and the like. In general, I feel 
that this type of classroom activity should be more heavily stressed 
at the beginning, but should gradually fade out of the picture en- 
tirely. Overemphasis on collaboration means that we relinquish our 
claim on that entire field of pupil-time which lies outside of school- 
time and study-time; and yet we can perhaps tap that field more 
effectively than can any other high-school subject. 

The testing activity of the classroom, if rightly employed, may 
safely take up the major portion of our school-time. This does not 
mean that the teacher is simply to sit and ask questions on the past 
assignment, or to listen to the translation of a reading-lesson. By 
“‘testing’”’ I really mean the application of what has been learned. 
In this connection permit me to remind my readers that language 
is par excellence a living subject, and derives its importance chiefly 
from action, which may be positive, as in speaking or writing, or 
neutral, as in reading or hearing. Much fun has been poked at the 
“self-activity” fad of recent pedagogy; yet there is a sound prin- 
ciple in it, which nobody realizes more keenly than the live lan- 
guage teacher. Testing, to be sure, has a number of neutral or even 
negative aspects, such as its function of strengthening the weak- 
willed pupil, or of encouraging the ambitious one, by censure for 
poor work or commendation for the opposite—e.g., good or bad 
marks, praise or blame (in the class or out of it), rewards held out 
and given; while on the other hand it contributes to the learning 
process in such matters as correction of error, the answering of 
questions, the satisfaction—and hence further stimulation—of 
curiosity. And the more or less formal examination, as a determi- 
nant and register of progress, has its value for both teacher and 
pupil. But testing goes farther than this, and becomes definitely 
positive, when it affords the pupil the pleasure of accomplishment, 
an outlet for his activity impulse, for the exercise of dramatic or 
otherwise creative ability. Under this aspect the schoolroom be- 
comes a stage, a platform, a battlefield (competition!), a cross- 
section of life itself. The good pupil looks forward to the class-hour 
as to a festival, or as to a contest which may win him a victor’s 


crown. 
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Lastly we have the forward-looking phase of the class period. 
The activities thus far outlined command only the pupil’s school- 
time and his study-time, and lead at most to the extension of the 
latter. But can we not go beyond this? Can we not induce the pupil, 
not only to study for his lesson, but to devote a part of his extra 
time to foreign-language interests? If we can tap the pupil’s recre- 
ation-time, if we can stimulate in him a desire to pursue the study 
of our subject for its own sake, without the expectation of any re- 
ward except the pleasure that the doing itself affords him—then 
we have made the school transcend its boundaries, we have carried 
the school over into the pupil’s private life, we have converted 
education into living. Obviously, this can be done only with the 
pupil’s consent; moreover, it can be done only by means which are 
supplementary to the teaching process and which derive ultimately 
from the teacher-personality. It seems to me that there are three 
possibilities here, which I will take up briefly under the headings: 
human interest, recreation, enthusiasm. 

Parenthetically, let me point out what I feel to be the advan- 
tage, along the lines of the present discussion, of language instruc- 
tion over most of the other high-school branches. History looks 
primarily to the past, and even the present cannot be historically 
considered until it is past; mathematics is chiefly a skill, a tech- 
nique, a tool whereby other goals may be attained; the sciences 
generally build up knowledge. None of these appeal very much to 
the esthetic sense, to the recreation impulse, to the desire for pleas- 
urable experience. None of them live in the sense that language 
study lives; none of them give the pupil much chance to do any- 
thing, whether by himself or for himself. 

As to human interest, there is of course the fact that any lan- 
guage is the precious possession, the intellectual creation, and the 
living expression, of a race or nation, in whom the pupil will easily 
be led to see a worthy objective for his attention. Pictures will 
catch his eye, periodicals will whet his curiosity, music and art will 
stimulate his esthetic sense and lead to a desire for further ac- 
quaintance, attractive books may result in purchases for per- 
manency. None of these things take much time, or much expense; 
but the teacher must bear them in mind if they are to be brought 
in or made at all effective. A few minutes of school-time will serve 
as the outlet for many minutes of the teacher’s living-time. 
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The urge to recreation is perennial and universal; and it is one 
of the functions of a well-planned education to lay down the lines 
along which the citizen, upon leaving school, may continue that 
type of self-education which is re-creative in the best sense and 
which leads to culture. Now, one of the chief forms of recreation 
of the educated person is reading, and such a person devotes on the 
average an amount of time to pleasurable reading which reaches 
an astonishing number of hours in a year. Some of these many 
hours might well be devoted to reading in a foreign tongue, and 
the language teacher should not fail to bring within the ken of the 
pupil the pleasure of such reading. This too will not take much 
class-time, but a good deal of thought and attention on the part 
of the teacher. Books should be available for pupil use, attractive 
in appearance and content; a little encouragement, and possibly 
some inducement, will help to establish reading habits that may 
continue for life. 

Finally, I come to enthusiasm, and here it is more difficult to 
know what to say. Some teaching suffers from a lack, some from 
an excess, of enthusiasm, though the former is probably more com- 
mon. Let the over-enthusiastic teacher remember the law of com- 
pensation, and the principle that action and reaction tend to be 
equal and opposite. Temper your enthusiasms, apply them spar- 
ingly and with an eye to their maximum effect. But more teachers 
need the opposite advice. Enthusiasm is a powerful motive force: 
let your pupils feel it in you. Admiration is contagious: let your 
pupils catch the infection. Esthetic pleasure is one of the greatest 
spurs to action: hold out the prospect of it. 

As already indicated, I feel that we have often become so ab- 
sorbed in the problems growing out of the actual teaching pro- 
cedure as to overlook the less tangible values that reside in the 
futuristic appeal. We have been so concerned with the pupil’s 
study-time that we have forgotten all about his recreation-time. 
I am not advocating a neglect of our teaching, nor do I believe 
that very much time may safely be diverted from it. Pupils are 
quick to resent what they call “not learning anything.” But at the 
same time I believe that in our skillful attack upon the pupil’s 
living-time lies one of our greatest hopes for the future. School- 
time stops when the school doors close; living-time ends only with 
life itself. If we can establish in the pupil the idea that his foreign 
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language study has a certain claim upon his extracurricular life, 
we shall have one of the most powerful arguments with which to 
counter the assertion that language study has no value and hence 
should be dropped from the curriculum of the American school. 
On the contrary, I am led to the conclusion which I have voiced 
before (see School and Society, 1928), that language study not only 
serves the best interests of school and pupil, but also of the nation 
in which the pupil is being prepared for citizenship. 


BAYARD Q. MORGAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Von den Worten 


Worte decken sachte 

viele Dinge zu. 

Manches Wort schon brachte 
manchen Gram zur Ruh’. 


Manches Dunkle hellte, 
so ich davon sprach. 
Manch Gedanke schnellte 
hoch und wurde wach. 


Laute oder leise 
Worte tun auch weh. 
Wunderbare Kreise 
gehn in ihrer Nah’. 


Worte sind wie Wesen, 
die in deiner Macht. 
Alle sind erlesen, 

gib auf alle acht. 


Martin BrEHEIM-SCHWARZBACH 
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ADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
COLLATERAL READING 


(A uthor’s summary.—The problem of learning to read a foreign language related 
to learning the native language. Advantageous results. Getting suitable material. 
What form of report?) 


HIS topic is especially difficult to isolate, since it is bound up 

so closely with the processes of the initial stages of the lan- 
guage study. Let me state briefly my present creed for beginners’ 
language courses at the college level. I try to act as though the stu- 
dent wants to learn to read and speak. He has arrived at an age 
of a certain amount of reason. He may know some of the rudi- 
ments of English grammar. Let the foreign language be presented 
to him in a simple form so that he can hear it, speak it, read it, 
and write it. From the simple sentences he has before him help 
him to state, or state for him, the grammatical principle involved, 
in the clearest terms possible. After that let the principle be applied 
and practised extensively, restating it only in case of necessity. 
Grammar is subordinate to use. The rule need be stated only when 
the correct usage cannot be established without it. The important 
thing is to develop in the learner’s mind word patterns. 

When it comes to reading for pleasure or for profit, it seems 
that the processes of reading in a foreign tongue do not differ 
greatly from those of reading in the native language. This suggests 
at once the advisability of studying the processes of reading in the 
vernacular. These processes were analyzed along with the best 
ways to develop them, some years ago, with the result that the 
method of teaching reading in the American schools underwent 
changes. The differences between learning to read in the vernacular 
and learning to read in a foreign language were analyzed in an ar- 
ticle called ‘““A New Approach to Practice in Reading a Modern 
Language”’ by Algernon Coleman.' In such a short article the mat- 
ter is of course treated very much in outline. It is still necessary to 
go to the sources to get any complete information, in spite of this 
and other studies. The theory of reading in the vernacular has not 
changed materially since 1915. It has been fashionable for teachers 
of the foreign languages to talk about the weaknesses of the pres- 


1 Mod. Lang. Journ., xv, 101-118. 
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ent day methods of teaching English in the schools, because the 
result has been that the traditional method of teaching foreign lan- 
guages has been crippled from the resulting lack of knowledge of 
grammar. It has been hard to teach the pupils the fundamental 
concepts of grammar in addition to teaching the grammar. But it 
has not been so fashionable to praise the excellent qualities of the 
“new” method, because those qualities have not been a help to 
the teaching of foreign languages when the course has dealt largely 
with grammar. Even so I believe there is a sense in which a knowl- 
edge of grammar is more important to the correct use of our foreign 
languages, since English may be called an ungrammatical language. 
When the inhabitants of Spain, Germany, France, and the other 
countries decide that they can get along without studying the 
structure of their languages, it will be a good time for us to ignore 
it also. It seems to be a case of picking out those items which are 
indispensable. We have been reminded that both speed and com- 
prehension seem to be directly proportioned to the degree of mas- 
tery of the technique of the language.” 

One detail of the technique of reading in English that deserves 
more mention, it seems to me, is illustrated by a quotation from 
Klapper’s Teaching Children to Read (1915):3 “Because the child 
who is learning to read, speaks and hears his native language, he 
has a feeling for its structure, form and cadence. It follows then 
that most of the expression, the stops at sense pauses, the intona- 
tion etc., in the child’s speech are due to associations formed long 
ago. In reading ‘since he’ the child naturally expects ‘he therefore’.”’ 
“«. . one has often the meaning of a sentence before the eye has 
formed a retinal image of it.”” This undoubtedly forms a part of 
the technique of rapid reading. This kind of mental reading plays 
a part in the reading of a foreign language also, in that a familiar 
word is read more quickly than a strange one, as is also a familiar 
expression. For example, the conjunction “para que” in Spanish 
leads the reader to whom it is familiar to expect some form of the 
subjunctive without his having to say to himself: “There is some 
form of the subjunctive coming.” He knows what is coming because 
that same sequence has already occupied his mind not merely in 
the form of a rule but in the form of an experience. 


® Mod. Lang. Journ., xvt, 14-21. 
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Mr. Klapper proposes some interesting questions of which the 
following are samples:* “Does the slow oral reading of the class- 
room prepare for the rapid visual reading of later days? Is that rec- 
itation in reading efficient which requires that all children rivet 
their eyes on a single paragraph while some unfortunate victim 
labors through it? Each error makes the pupil more self-conscious 
and less able to perform the task. What do the other children learn? 
How much reading does a child learn while listening to others read, 
even though they be good readers?”’ “‘ ‘In visual reading the audi- 
tory and motor centers work along.’ (Messmer).’”’ Some of these 
things are among the topics commented upon by the deservedly 
much quoted Dr. West. He says:‘ “‘The practice step must be fully 
safeguarded against error.”’ This should be considered in connection 
with the second question quoted above from Klapper. 

One of our greatest difficulties in settling upon new methods 
or in arriving at the best form of the older ones is the immense 
inertia of a teacher. Picture to yourselves a person whose language 
was learned by the grammar method and who consequently has 
started teaching by that method. How does that teacher get from 
there to the so-called Direct Method? Probably a little bit at a 
time, if at all. I know how long it took me to get from the theory 
that the oral form should precede the written form, to the actual 
definite practice of the procedure, to even a slight degree. The proc- 
ess is not unlike that of raising a word from the recognition vo- 
cabulary to the active vocabulary. Our students too have a goodly 
amount of inertia. It is no small task to convert a word-memorizing 
translation-addict to the idea of dealing with reading as reading. 

The purposes of collateral reading differ somewhat according to 
the status of the student. College students in the first year are 
reading for experience in the use of the new language. They can 
hardly be expected to acquire much information, except through 
reading in English books of travel and description, or history or 
political relations, which I make a practice of requiring during the 
first year, preferably the first semester. It furnishes a fine oppor- 
tunity to promote an international attitude through the use of writ- 
ten forms calling for statements as to the author’s viewpoint, 

* Published by D. Appleton and Company. Quoted by permission. 


* Language in Education, p. 100. Quoted by permission of Longmans, Green & 
Co., publishers. 
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whether prejudiced or impartial; whether he writes of obvious as- 
pects chiefly, or more intimate matters; what new ideas were 
gained as to the good qualities of the country in question; and a 
brief account of the most interesting parts of the book. This pro- 
vides a means of correcting many prejudiced opinions, such as 
people are likely to hold concerning those of another race or nation. 

Recently I handed a first year student a copy of an elementary 
reader, written in the present tense for the first several pages. He 
came back and said that he had read the first fifteen pages in about 
ten minutes. Another, a second year student, claims to have read 
the Allyn and Bacon edition of Palacio Valdés’ José in about three 
hours. I have reason to suspect that both men, who are good stu- 
dents, were telling something like the truth. These are of course 
not isolated cases. I take them to be simply proof of an ability 
to read familiar material at a rate approaching that of reading 
English, a feat which is included in the recently published report 
of the College Entrance Examination Board as a requirement for 
the fourth year, but which is likely to be referred to as something 
that looks nice in print, but is impractical as an aim. Dr. West 
thinks reading ability is independent of language; that in learning 
to read a foreign language the main thing is vocabulary. He ad- 
vocates the use of practice texts in which only the words already 
known are used. If every student is to read as much material as 
he ought, it will cost a great deal to buy books, for in most cases 
the school cannot afford to keep enough copies on hand for each 
student to use a library copy of the same text. A possible way to 
handle the matter is to keep a number of copies on the reserve 
shelf, to be used for assigned reading, tested by weekly quizzes. 
For such reading we need more material, suitable in interest and 
vocabulary for the successive stages. It seems to me that too many 
of the existing texts are announced as designed for both high school 
and college, as if there were no differences in interest, concurrent 
with the differences in school environment, not to mention the dif- 
ference in age. 

The following is quoted from the preface to a simplified text 
which appeared in 1929:5 “. . . approximately 90% of the words 


‘ From the J. P. W. Crawford edition of Padre Isla’s Gil Blas de Santillana. 
By permission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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included in the vocabulary appear in Professor Buchanan’s A 
Graded Spanish Word Book with a ‘merit’ rating of ten or more.” 
The last such word in that list is ‘‘vocablo,” number 3972. The 
same preface stated that the book is designed for beginners. An- 
other text published in 1932 uses® “only a very small number of 
words which are not in the first three thousand of the Buchanan 
list.”” The text is indirectly suggested for the use of beginners. A 
recent announcement makes claims similar to those first quoted. 
Still more recent bulletins announce a West-type reading book.’ 
Is it not possible to construct more texts written into a specified 
limit of vocabulary, say 500, 1000, or 1500? What a relief to know 
that the material given the student to read will not be a source of 
discouragement, but of a gain in self-confidence and interest. 

What kind of quizzes can be used? There are in general the 
oral conference report and the written form report, which are time 
consuming for the teacher or the pupil respectively, although they 
do not require lock-step work on the part of the class; the essay 
type class quizz will force the reader to compose in the foreign 
language and therefore not be a test strictly of the reading, or in- 
duce him to translate extensively, which is worse; the true-false 
test® has the virtue of being effective when all students are doing 
the same reading. It seems that the principal thing we meet in 
collateral reading for the first year is a number of difficulties. 

We understand collateral reading to be silent reading. How soon 
can a foreign language student undertake silent reading? In A 
Workplan for the Pathway to Reading® under the heading ‘‘Abili- 
ties” one of the aims indicated for the first year of study of the 
vernacular is ‘‘read silently with decreased lip movement.” The aim 
for the third year is “read silently without lip movement; read 
silently with comprehension.” We assume that in the case of the 
foreign language the new symbol assumes the place of the native 
rather quickly, and becomes capable of being read in a short time. 


* From Boggs and Adams’ Spanish Folktales. By permission of F. S. Crofts & 
Company, publishers. 

7 This paper was read at the meeting of the Modern Language Section of the 
Ohio College Association in April, 1932. 

® Mod. Lang. Journ., xvi, 591. 

* From A Work Plan for the Pathway to Reading with the permission of the 
author, Bertha E. Warner, and the publisher, Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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But a word is less charged with meaning if unaccompanied by its 
muscular impulse, acquired only by actual pronunciation. It would 
seem that silent reading, which may include collateral reading 
should not begin until the vocabulary involved has become fixed 
by oral practice, since the purpose is to develop speed and confi- 
dence. 

For the student of the second year it becomes a little easier. 
All but the poorest students have gained some facility in reading 
although it is still a question of material of suitable content and 
vocabulary. The inclusion of the unknown is probably less harm- 
ful. The question of testing with essay type tests is more within 
the possible. But now the matter of expensiveness of editions of for- 
eign language texts is more prominent. Foreign language courses 
can be made very expensive. The use of a newspaper has its vir- 
tues. There you have a lot of reading material for almost nothing, 
and for variety of interest it is hard to equal. I have used the plan 
of sending each student to the library to choose, read, and later 
report on any article in an assigned edition or number. Giving the 
report in the foreign language certainly does provide practice both 
to the speaker and to the listening class. But especially in the case 
of the poorer students the report is a matter of copying and memo- 
rizing the item, lacking in interest and even in meaning. The news- 
paper can be made a means of learning to read rapidly, skimming, 
which should be practised at some time during the course. It has 
moreover a great value as an instrument for getting acquainted 
with the foreign country. The synthetic newspaper is probably 
harmless, but lacks much of the atmosphere of the genuine and 
costs about as much as textbooks. 

There is an excellent opportunity toward the end of the two 
year course to introduce the student to the vocabulary of his major 
subject, by giving him readings in that subject. This is one place 
that the collateral reading can fill that cannot be otherwise cared 
for except where special courses can be organized, usually in larger 
schools. Certainly this is an opportunity to convince the student 
of the practical value of the subject. I have been surprised at the 
interest shown in this kind of assigned collateral reading. 

With the students of advanced courses the difficulties of col- 
lateral reading have for the most part disappeared, supposing even 
moderate library facilities. There is opportunity for allowing in- 
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dividual taste to operate toa greater extent, in the choice of the 
reading matter, although the main part of advanced courses is usu- 
ally fixed by the nature of the course. The difficult thing is the 
report or examination of the reading. The question to answer is: 
Has the work been read, understood, and appreciated? The oral 
conference is probably the surest way. A class discussion is awk- 
ward if only one or two have read the book. An oral class report 
from each student about each book read takes too much time. I 
have been using report blanks for some time, since certain ques- 
tions as to style, value, dominant idea, personal impressions, re- 
quire a more effective effort to interpret the book than a summary 
or content question is likely to do. It is possible to detect dishonest 
reading of translations. In one case which I detected a lazy stu- 
dent had understood parts of the narrative of Galdés’ Dota Per- 
fecta more clearly than the other students had done. This brings 
us to a consideration of the degree of understanding attained. The 
student’s reading vocabulary ought to be built up gradually and 
easily to the highest levels of difficulty. Without that ideal state 
of things the imperfectly prepared reader misses many points, and 
so I think it well to use the easier things for collateral reading. 
Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio is used for class study, and La con- 
juracién de Venecia of Martinez de la Rosa, simpler linguistically, 
is used for collateral reading. But suppose the reader does miss 
a large proportion of the content: is that a sufficient cause for 
worry if the interest is retained? Experiment shows that our read- 
ing in the mother tongue varies greatly in the resulting compre- 
hension, retention and ability to reproduce material read. Imper- 
fect comprehension is the fault of the individual’s reading ability, 
not his ability in the particular language. It is taken as a sign of 
hazy thinking, although limited language and limited thinking are 
closely related. If at the end of the second year the student has a 
mind full of hazy conceptions of the foreign language, it is pretty 
late to do anything about it. His ideas of meanings are probably 
as Clear as in his native tongue. I am not in favor of the foreign 
language course that attempts to do missionary work in the line of 
improving the student’s English at the expense of his ability in 
the foreign language. Why should we, of all people, try to make the 
foreign languages disagreeable and unpopular, by insisting upon 
things that the teachers of English gave up. They should take the 
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blame for deficiencies in the vernacular. I do not expect a person 
to do clearer thinking in a foreign language than he does in his own, 
provided the latter be a well developed language. There is one dis- 
turbing factor in our program which I wish to mention, and that 
is the idea that bilingualism hinders mental ability. Even the study 
of Latin seems to interfere with the ability to read the vernacular. 
My thought is that less harm can be done by a procedure that 
avoids the slower operations such as translation. 

To summarize: The advantageous results of collateral reading 
should be: a more favorable attitude toward the foreign country 
and people; a consciousness of ability to read the foreign language 
and a consequent pleasure; a reading attitude; a reading habit; 
a knowledge of the national life of the country; a beginning of 
an acquaintance with some technical field of writing in the lan- 
guage; an acquaintance with the literature; the development of a 
literary attitude. 

The difficulty seems to be in getting the proper material, rather 
than in the abilities of the student. It may be less true of high 
school students than it is of college students, that with very few 
exceptions they are capable of acquiring another language. A stu- 
dent properly prepared need have no difficulty in reading a book 
of a given grade, provided it can be put before him. A second prin- 
cipal difficulty is the form of report to be used. Probably any form 
of report can be made practically fool-proof, and the form chosen 
will depend on the purpose of the reading. 

F. DEwEY AMNER 
Denison University 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF READING 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


HERE is about as much divergence of opinion as to how 

French should be taught as there is about making coffee. 
You can use hot water or cold water; pour the water on the coffee 
or vice versa; put the coffee in a bag, use a percolator or the drip 
system. About the only agreement for making good brew seems 
to be that a good brand of coffee must be used in generous pro- 
portions. So in the teaching of French, with the same end in view 
the paths of procedure often diverge instead of converge, but the 
main essential is to have a sufficient amount of a good brand of 
knowledge and let it percolate through your personality. 

We all, however, agree that the learning of a foreign language 
demands a two-fold training: on the one hand, training in the 
motor skill involved in learning and repeating a string of words by 
rote; on the other hand, training in the welding together of a 
thought unit with its symbol, that is to say, its verbal expression. 
The first process, namely the mechanical, automatic linking to- 
gether of a series of vocal movements is technically called cateniz- 
ing, from the Latin catena, meaning chain; the second process, that 
of associating speech units with their meaning, is termed semanti- 
cizing. Our pupils progress in proportion as they gain facility in 
catenizing the foreign words into units of expression and in as- 
sociating these directly with their meanings. 

As a result of the Modern Foreign Language Study there seems 
to be a definite trend toward increased emphasis on reading ability. 
Coupled with this aim of reading goes the so-called reading method 
which is being developed with special enthusiasm at the University 
of Chicago. Some of us “‘old-timers” are in the anomalous position 
of favoring concentration on the reading aim and at the same time 
disagreeing with any mode of procedure which would substitute 
extensive for intensive reading in elementary classes. 

In teaching the reading of a foreign language it is well for us to 
sense clearly the relation of our problem to that of teaching the 
reading of the vernacular or native language. In the latter case, the 
pupil is already familiar with the units of expression in their oral 
and aural aspects, as well as with their semantic or meaning values. 
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The problem, then, is comparatively simple, merely that of as- 
sociating the visual image of the words with their vocal-motor, 
auditory, and semantic imagery with which the pupil is already ac- 
quainted. In teaching the pupil to read a foreign language with 
direct comprehension, which is admitted to be the major goal of 
our instruction, all of these associations must be built up. The 
visual impression cannot be linked singly and directly with the 
thought, for language does not really live on the printed page but 
rather in the brain centers controlling the vocal organs and the 
sense of hearing. The printed words are but artificial symbols of 
the living reactions that go on within us when we read. This inner 
articulation, or at least inner hearing, of a language that ac- 
companies our reading in English is a necessary link between the 
printed page and the thorough comprehension of the thought. 
Hence the importance of oral drill which must precede or at least 
accompany all early stages in reading. Reading with direct com- 
prehension is only one way among several for denoting reading 
after the manner of our reading English as opposed to translation 
from the foreign language into English. It is sometimes called, also, 
direct reading, interpretive reading, or reading without the inter- 
position of English. 

After the necessary preliminary training in pronunciation and 
in the fundamental constructions of syntax, the act of reading for 
direct comprehension implies the following sequence: First, the 
recognition of the units of expression, which is sometimes a word, 
but very often a group of words. This unit should be read at first 
aloud, and at a later stage silently with accompanying voci-motor 
and auditory imagery. A direct bond of association, that of stim- 
ulus-response, must be created between the unit of expression and 
its meaning. At this stage the intervening English expression will 
surely come to mind, and this will do no harm provided the associa- 
tion is between the foreign unit of expression and the English unit 
of expression and not a single word to word association. Then, by 
virtue of the natural tendency toward mental short-circuiting, 
the consciousness of the English expression will soon drop out, ex- 
cept when a translation is called for; accordingly, the sequence will 
then be from the foreign unit of expression to the meaning and 
from the meaning to the English. Every true translation involves 
this sequence and not the sequence of the French unit to the Eng- 
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lish unit and then to the meaning, which process is all too common in 
the classroom. 

The term “‘unit of expression” is one of several in vogue to de- 
note a very important distinction. It is sometimes called “word- 
group,” ‘“thought-group,” “thought unit,” “phrase-group,” 
“breath-group,” “rhythmic-group,” ‘“‘phonic-group,” and “‘lin- 
guistic-unit.”’ I might propose even another name if we were not 
already overstocked with appellations; we might call it the 
linguistic-pulse. The word or group of words composing it strikes 
the ear with almost pulse-like regularity and excitement increases 
its rate just as it does that of the heart. 

Failure to recognize the linguistic unit leads to the so-called 
“arithmetical fallacy” which is the false assumption that words 
can be combined according to rules after the manner of the digits 
in arithmetic. Palmer calls it the “isolating habit.” Separate 
words, as such, cannot be combined nor transferred from one 
language to their equivalent in another, but nevertheless, units of 
expression can be so combined and, in general, can be transferred 
readily from one language to another without disturbing the bond 
of direct association between the unit and its meaning. It would 
be of some advantage to have the units of expression indicated by 
a typographical device such as short vertical lines to mark them 
off, or hyphens between the words of a complex unit. It is this 
failure to sense the individuality and indissolubility of the linguis- 
tic unit that accounts for most of the objections urged against the 
use of translation in the teaching and acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages. 

The terms active and passive vocabulary so commonly used by us 
all are not psychologically sound terms; for passive implies no 
action on the part of the learner, whereas it has been thoroughly 
proven that all learning is an active process, and the so-called 
passive vocabulary requires an active association between the for- 
eign expression and the idea for which it is to serve as a symbol. 
The passive vocabulary involves not simply recognition but an ac- 
tive recall of the meaning of the foreign word, as a stimulus re- 
sponse sequence. All vocabulary and idiom acquisition is based 
upon the principle of association or, in more modern parlance, upon 
the principle of conditioned response. All training in semanticizing, 
that is, the mental fixation of meanings, involves an active atten- 
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tion to the form and meaning of the foreign unit of expression 
apart from the attention to the meaning of the connected passage 
as a whole. Therefore, at least in the beginning course, short in- 
tensive reading lessons are more practical for vocabulary building 
than long extensive assignments which are read in a passive at- 
titude with the attention fixed on the content of the whole; until 
the ground work of vocabulary and idiom has been laid by inten- 
sive reading controlled by the tables of range and frequency of the 
Foreign Language Study, the assignments should not be longer 
than will permit of careful semanticizing of the units of expression 
or too long to read completely in the time available for study with 
the accompanying vocal and auditory imagery such as invariably 
accompanies our English reading. 
A. S. PATTERSON 


Syracuse University 


STANDARDIZING FRENCH VOCABULARY 
FOR BEGINNERS 


(Author’s summary.—Since the first thousand words of present word lists, based 
on the written language, have not proved entirely acceptable as a solution of the 
vocabulary problem in books for beginners, and since the standardization of vocabu- 
laries in use at this level is desirable, it is obvious that a compromise must be 
effected. To this end the establishment of a number of base word lists drawn from 
practical material is the first step. Such a base list is here presented together with 
a description of the manner in which it is evolved and a commentary.) 


ROM the number of existing word lists and related articles 

touching this subject it is evident that the present increment 
needs no introduction and that, both figuratively and literally, the 
last word may not be written as long as language lives and changes. 
The ultimate vocabulary for beginners will perforce stand at the 
apex of a structure whose scattered foundations will have con- 
verged upward, by sloughing uncommon elements, into a unity re- 
sembling its bases in a measure inversely proportional to their num- 
ber. Thus far the number of bases is insufficient to secure unity 
beyond the first five hundred words, and further bases might or 
might not confirm even this extent of unity, whereas current opin- 
ion sets the desirable minimum and maximum at a thousand words 
and practice in some cases sets the maximum at more than twice 
that number. We are warned, however, that to measure vocabu- 
laries through the medium of the major existing word lists is to 
assume that our chief objective is to impart a reading knowledge 
whether or not that alone interests the student. In fact, the tend- 
ency of present classroom practice is towards the natural method, 
or hearing and speaking as well as reading and writing. It therefore 
appears that the standard of measurement might be fruitfully re- 
vised to meet the demands of the oral method without detriment 
to the reading objective. To achieve this revision, however, addi- 
tional contributory bases are necessary. 

The material employed in establishing the present base is 
drawn from ten beginning French books selected without regard 
to method but as being representative of the various degrees of 
attention to vocabulary and subject matter, offered or continuing 
to be offered during the past decade.! 


11919: Camerlynck, Premiére Année de francais (Allyn & Bacon, 1921). 1922: 
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The number of items? occurring in one or more of these ten 
books is 10,212. Of this number 5996 occur in one book only, while 
230 are common to all ten.’ The intermediate stages are depicted 
below (Fig. 1). 

The number of items common to not less than nine of the ten 
books rises to 433, but in order to provide sufficient working margin 
it is necessary to consider the number common to at least five of 
the ten books, which is 1480. It is by bringing this list, which is 
based on range,‘ into comparison with the word books based on 
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Fig. I. 


range or frequency or both, that we may produce an additional 
base list for beginners, consisting of words which have already been 
employed at this level and which will also serve at succeeding 
levels. 


Downer and Knickerbocker, A First Course in French (Appleton & Co.). 1923: 
Méras and Méras, Le premier Livre, édition phonétique (American Book Co.), 1927: 
Béziat-Dey, French Grammar (Johnson Publishing Co.). 1928: Shelton, Minimum 
Essentials of French (Prentice-Hall). 1929: Chardenal-Grosjean, The New Char- 
denal, Complete French Course (Allyn & Bacon). 1929: Dubrule, Premier Livre de 
francais (Ginn & Co.). 1929: Dondo, Modern French Course (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
1931: Fraser-Squair-Carnahan, Standard French Grammar (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
1931: Eddy, Beginning French (University of Chicago Press). 

® Item: a word, a combination of words, or an idiom, distinguished as a vocabu- 
lary unit by the author concerned. 

* These latter items consist almost invariably of a single word. 

* The word count and the alphabetical listing of words according to their range, 
to provide the material with which we are dealing, is entirely the work of Miss 
Smith. 
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It is quite conceivable that it would be found impossible to 
teach words in the order of their range or frequency,' but the de- 
sirability of standardization is clearly indicated by the findings 
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5 = words common to 5 or more books, etc. 


Fig. II. 


presented above and by those of previous studies. These findings 
do not necessarily condemn the usefulness of present vocabularies, 
however. An American student beginning the study of French al- 
ready possesses an English vocabulary representing current Ameri- 
can environment, thought, and activity. This fact tends to force 
the author of a beginning book into the réle of a Janus. From the 
viewpoint of the American student these vocabularies are com- 


* Cf. J. T. Fotos, Modern Language Journal, Feb., 1931, p. 351. 
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posed largely of very useful material. Let us measure this list of 
1480 items against the Thorndike word book (Fig. 2). 
In this graph the amount of distortion apparent from the fact 
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Vander Beke's 
6. 


Second 500 (511-997 — 


Third 500 (998-1477). 


Fourth 500 (1478-1995). 


Pifth 500 (1996-2506) \\ 
Sixth 500 (2509-3013) 1 


Seventh 500 (3014-3468) 


Eighth 500 (3469-4069), \\ 


Ninth 500 (4070-4399). 


Tenth 500 (4400-4830). 


Eleventh 500 (4831-5360), 


Twelfth 500 (5361-6067 ) | 


[Beyond 6067th word 

#This number includes all words having a range of 48 or 
more. We interpolate the first 69 items of the Henmon list 
which are not included in the Vander Beke count, but we con/ 
sider them as 72 items, The exact reading is therefore 
510 plus 72, or 582. 


Fig. III. 


[Showing the number of vocabulary items common to the Vander Beke French 
Word Book and to 5 or more of the books examined, 6 or more, 7 or more, etc.] 


that Thorndike’s first 500 words seem to have expanded to nearly 
700 is the result of frequency being automatically added to range 
in the process of translation. This distortion decreases almost to 
the vanishing point in the curve depicting the translations of words 
common to ten books, and when the remaining curves are propor- 
tionately corrected the result is a very fair brief for the utility of 
the vocabulary common to at least half the books involved, for 
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only a comparatively small portion of it fails to fall within the 
limits of the first 2000 English words. In this latter respect the 
result is almost equally favorable when the Henmon word book 
(3905 French words, based on frequency) is applied as the standard 
of measurement. A more favorable result occurs when the Vander 
Beke word book, based on range and frequency, is applied as the 
standard of measurement, as in Fig. 3. 

In observing Fig. 3 it must of course be borne in mind that the 
vocabulary which we are measuring is already a restricted one and 
that the standard of measurement is based on the written language. 
As may be seen, there are somewhat less than 800 words among the 
“first 1000” listed by Vander Beke which are common to at least 
five of the ten beginning books. This number could have been in- 
creased by considering the number of words common to at least 
four or three of the ten beginning books, but this would have been 
equivalent to ignoring the majority or the remaining six or seven. 

The base list drawn from the material indicated above consists 
of the following divisions: 


1. First Five Hundred Words (1-568). Words common to not less than five of 
the ten books examined and to the first 500 (actually 582; see note in Fig. 3) of the 
Vander Beke list. These words number 539. Of the remaining 43 words in this divi- 
sion of the Vander Beke list, 29 have in the books examined a range sufficient to 
warrant their inclusion, thus bringing our total to 568. 


2. Second Five Hundred Words (569-1028). (a) Words common to not less than 
five books and to the second 500 (511-997) of the Vander Beke list. (b) Remaining 
words common to not less than ten books. All of these words fall within the Vander 
Beke list of 6067 words. (c) Remaining words common to not less than nine books. 
All of these words except Noél and dix-neuf fall within the Vander Beke list. (d) Re- 
maining words common to not less than five books and to the third 500 (998-1477) 
of the Vander Beke list. 


3. Idiomatic and Constructional Extensions of our First Thousand (1028) Words. 
Items common to not less than five of the ten books examined. In listing, the 
Cheydleur rating is given with each item. 


4. Supplementary List. Remaining words common to not less than five of the 
ten books examined. Place names are included but grammatical terms are omitted. 
Words such as the following are omitted: aéroplane, which does not appear in the 
Vander Beke list whereas a synonym, avion, does appear there; édifice, which occurs 
in the sixth 500 of the Vander Beke list, in favor of the more general term bétiment, 
which occurs in the fourth 500. This list, like the preceding one, is intended to re- 
lieve, within reasonable bounds, confinement to the first 1000 words. To this end 
the guidance of the Vander Beke rating is given with each word. 


These four divisions of our base list are given below. 
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First HunpRED Worps [1-568]. 

This list consists of: 

1. The first 69 items of the Henmon French Word Book, which 
are omitted from the Vander Beke word count and listed sepa- 
rately in the Vander Beke French Word Book, page 17. Since we 
distinguished between leur as a pronoun and leur as an adjective, 
and count tu, te, fot as three items rather than one, this list con- 
tains our first 72 items. 

2. The first 510 items of the Vander Beke French Word Book 
(from quelque, page 21, through hors, page 27), except the following 


14 words: 
apparaitre éteindre relever 
atteindre fait songer 
convenir hors soutenir 
davantage ignorer tendre (v.) 
deviner ceuvre 


SECOND FivE HunpRED Worps [569-1028]. 


accident aussi, therefore. carte 

acheter auteur casser B 
admiration automne causer, to chat, to cause. Fi 
admirer autrefois ceci 
adresse avant de celles 

adresser aventure centre 

afin de avril chaise 

agréable banc chaleur 

aider bataille champ 

aimable bateau chance 

aise batir chanter 

aller (s’en) béte chapeau 

allumer bien que charmant 

amener billet chasser 

amuser blesser chateau 

anglais bonheur chaud 

annoncer ‘bonjour chef 

aott bouche cheminée 

approcher brave cheval 

aprés-midi brdaler cheveu 

arbre bureau chien 

arme ¢a choix 

armée cadeau cinquante 

arrivée café cinquiéme 

article camarade classe 


auprés de 


capitaine 


colére 
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combien 
commander 
commencement 
compagnon 
complet (adj.) 
confiance 
connaissance 
consentir 
contenir 
content 
costume 

cou 

coucher 
coucher (se) 
couleur 
courage 
court 

cousin 
couvert (adj.) 
crainte 

cri 

crier 

curieux 
curiosité 
danger 
dangereux 
danser 
debout 
défendre 
déjeuner (n.) 
demain 

dent 

départ 
déranger 

dés que 
désirer 
différence 
différent 
difficile 
difficulté 
dimanche 
diner (n.) 
diner (v.) 
dix-huit 
dix-neuf 
dix-sept 

dos 


douter 
douze 
durer 
eau 
échapper 
éclairer 
école 
écrier (s’) 
église 
éléve 
emmener 
employer 
endroit 
entrée 
envie 
environ 
épaule 
époque 
escalier 
étage 

été (n.) 
étoile 
étroit 
étude 
étudier 
examen 
excuser 
expression 
exprimer 
facile 
faim 
fameux 
fatigué 
faute 
fauteuil 
ferme (n.) 
féte 
feuille 
février 
fidéle 
fier (adj.) 
fleur 

foi 
forcer 
forét 
foule 
frais (adj.) 
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franc (n.) 
frére 

froid (adj.) 
froid (n.) 
fruit 

fuir 
garcon 
gare (n.) 
gauche 
général (n.) 
genou 
genre 
glace, ice. 
gloire 
gorge 
gout 

gris, gray. 
habiller 
habit 
habitant 
habiter 
habitude 
haut (adv.) 
hélas 
heureusement 
hier 

hiver 
honnéte 
hétel 
humain 
humeur 
imiter 
immédiatement 
immense 
importer 
impossible 
indiquer 
inquiet 
installer 
intention 
intéressant 
intéresser 
interrompre 
inviter 
janvier 
jardin 
jaune 
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jeu 

jeudi 

joie 

jouir 
journal 
joyeux 
juge 
juillet 
juin 
justement 
lait 

lampe 
lancer 
langue 
legon 
léger 
légume 
lendemain 
lentement 
lever (se) 
lévre 
liberté 
ligne 

lit 

lourd 
lumiére 
lundi 
madame 
magnifique 
mai 
malade 
malheur 
malheureux 
maman 
manquer 
marché 
mardi 
mari 
mars 
méchant 
médecin 
mer 
merci 
mercredi 
merveilleux 
métre 


mettre (se . . . a) 


midi 

mien 
million 
misére 
moderne 
moitié 
montagne 
morceau 
mort (adj.) 
mur 
musique 
national 
naturellement 
neuf (mum.) 
neuf (adj.) 
nez 

Noél 
nombreux 
nommer 
nord 
nouvelle (.) 
novembre 
obeir 
occuper (s’) 
octobre 
officier 
oiseau 
oncle 

onze 

or (n.) 
ordinaire 
ordonner 
oreille 

ouvrage 
ouvrier 
page (f.) 
pain 

paix 

palais, palace. 
pale 

panier 
pardon 
parent 
parfait 
passage 
patrie 
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paysan 
pendant que 
personnel 
peuple 
phrase 
pierre 
placer 
plaindre (se) 
plante 
pluie 
plume 
plupart 
poche 
poitrine 
pomme 
poste (f.) 
pour que 
poursuivre 
précieux 
précis (adj.) 
préférer 
prés 
président 
prét 

préter 
prétre 
principal 
printemps 
prochain (adj.) 
profiter 
promenade 
promener 
proposer 
qualité 
quarante 
quart 
quartier 
quatorze 
quelquefois 
raconter 
rang 
rapide 
rapidement 
rapporter 
rare 

régle 
regretter 
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remercier 
remplacer 
remuer 
repas 
réponse 
repos 
reposer 
retard 
retour 
réussir 
réve 
réveiller 
revoir 
riviére 
robe 

roi 

rose (n.) 
rouler 
sable 


saint 
saison 
salle 
salon 
saluer 
samedi 
sang 
sauter 
scéne 
science 
sec 
seconde 
secours 


seigneur 
seize 
selon 
septembre 
serrer 
signer 
soeur 
soigner 
soin 
soirée 
soixante 
soldat 
sombre 
sommeil 
sonner 
sou 
souhaiter 
sourire (v.) 
souvenir (se) 
spectacle 
statue 
succés 
suivant 
sujet 
supérieur 
sar 
tableau 
taille 
taire (se) 
tante 
tapis 
tasse 
tendre (adj.) 
terminer 


théAtre 
titre 
toilette 
toit 

tort 

tédt 

train 
tranquille 
treize 
trente 
troisiéme 
tuer 

utile 
valeur 
veille 
vendre 
verre 
verser 
vert 
viande 
victoire 
vide (adj.) 
village 
vin 

visite 
visiter 
vivant (adj.) 
voila 
voler, to steal, to fly. 
voyage 
voyager 
voyageur 


IDIOMATIC AND CONSTRUCTIONAL EXTENSIONS OF THE 
First THOUSAND [1028] Worps 


aimer mieux 22-49! 
s’amuser 29-70 
s’appeler 33-108 
aussitét que 

en avant 22-34 

avoir besoin de 67-251 
a la campagne 9-12 


A cause de 43-118 
ce que 

ce qui 

avoir chaud 11-18 
chemin de fer 
quelque chose 

au contraire 45-132 


1 Figures indicate the Cheydleur rating. Thus 22-49 indicates occurrence in 
22 of the 87 sources employed, and 49 the number of occurrences. 
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a cété de 51-110 

tout 4 coup 48-170 
avoir envie de 33-72 
en face de 41-79 
avoir faim 15-49 
jeune fille 10-65 
avoir froid 12-36 
s’habiller 21-29 

de bonne heure 27-50 
ne... jamais 71-689 
huit jours 4-6 

tous les jours 43-237 
au lieu de 56-128 

4 la maison 6-8 

mil 

au milieu de 50-213 
au moins 59-127 

tout le monde 50-160 
occupé (adj.) 6-7 

se passer 47-111 

a peine 56-153 
ne... personne 61-225 
avoir peur 47-173 

a pied 9-15 

s’il vous plait 11-34 
ne... plus 81-1121 
non plus 45-89 


pomme de terre 

a peu prés 46-103 
faire une promenade 
ne... que 82-1426 
avoir raison 47-151 
en retard 18-28 

se réveiller 17-38 
au revoir 18-85 
ne... rien 77-1111 
en route 7-13 

salle 4 manger 

salle de classe 

se sentir 36-109 
servir 4 32-61 

se servir de 35-72 
avoir sommeil 5-7 
tout de suite 51-199 
de temps en temps 39-94 
a temps 12-18 
avoir tort 33-84 

se trouver 62-262 
venir de 81-434 
veuillez 9-10 

en ville 8-9 

vouloir dire 35-107 
il y a 76-1638 

il y avait 


SUPPLEMENTARY List oF WorDS WHICH ARE COMMON TO FIVE OR 
MORE OF THE TEN BEGINNING FRENCH Books 


Numerals indicate the position of the word in the Vander Beke French Word 


Book: fourth 500 words indicated by 4, etc. 


abondant 6 amusant 4 assister 8 

absent 6 Anglais attentif 4 ‘ 

actif 4 Angleterre attraper 7 

adieu 4 animal 4 auparavant 4 

afin que 5 anniversaire aussi, as. 9 

Afrique appartement 4 automobile 5 aI 
Agé 5 appétit 5 avenue 5 : 
Allemagne aprés-demain 11 aveugle 5 H 
Alpes arc 11 bagage(s) 9 . 

ambition 4 armoire 7 bain 7 g 
Américain ascenseur balle 5 a 
américain 4 Asie baton 4 : 
Amérique assiette 5 Belgique 3 


} 

| | 

q 


beurre 8 
bicyclette 
bijou 6 
blessé (adj.) 7 
botte 4 
bonbon 7 
bonne 6 
bonté 4 
boulanger 8 
boulevard 6 
bourse 6 
bouteille 4 
boutique 6 
Bretagne 
brosse 

brun 4 
buffet 9 
cahier 7 
Canada 
canal 7 
canif 
capitale 4 
carré (adj.) 6 
célébre 4 
célébrer 5 
centime 6 
cerise 

chaine 5 
chanson 5 
chant 4 

chat 5 
chaussette 
chemise 5 
chocolat 7 
cigare 6 
cinéma 11 
cirque 8 
ciseaux 

col § 
compartiment 
composition 5 
conducteur 6 
congé 5 
conquérir 5 
conte 5 
corbeille 10 
corde 5 
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corriger 7 
coudre 8 
couteau 4 
coutume 4 
couvert (n.) 
craie 12 
cravate 7 
crayon 7 
créme 11 
cruel 4 
cueillir 4 
cuiller 7 
cuisine 4 
danse 9 

date 4 
décembre 5 
défini 11 
déjeuner (2.) 6 
demoiselle 4 
dépécher (se) 7 
dépenser 4 
désagréable 8 
dessert 8 
dessus 4 
deuxiéme 4 
dix-huitiéme, 12 
dix-neuviéme 
dix-septiéme 
dixiéme 10 
docteur 4 
dommage 5 
c’est dommage 
douzaine 5 
douziéme 
écrivain 6 
emplette 
employé (n.) 5 
encre 6 
encrier 
enregistrer 6 
enseigner 4 
épingle 7 
Espagne 
espagnol 5 

est (n.) 8 
Etats-Unis 
étudiant 7 


Europe 
excepté 10 
exercice 4 
explication 6 
faché 5 

se facher 8 
facteur 6 
fatiguer 4 
favori 11 
fermier 7 
figrement 10 
fil 4 

flamme 4 
fleuve 6 
fontaine 5 
fort (adv.) 7 
fourchette 10 
fourrure 
Frangais 10 
France 
fromage 8 
fruitier 12 
fumée 4 
fumer 5 

gai 4 

galerie 4 
gant 8 
gateau 12 
généralement 7 
généreux 4 
gentil 4 
géographie 
gilet 10 
goiter 4 
grammaire 12 
grand’mére 5 
grand-pére 6 
gronder 4 
guérir 5 
guichet 12 
habile 5 
honte 5 
avoir honte 
horloge 5 
huitiéme 9 
fle 4 

image 4 


| 
| 
q 
§ 
4 
3 
| 
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industrie 4 
Italie 

italien 4 
jouet 
kilométre 5 
lac 6 

laine 4 

lapin 8 

latin 4 

laver 7 
lecture 4 
linge 5 

loger 6 
Londres 
louer 5 & 6 
loup 6 

lune 4 
machine 4 
mademoiselle 4 
magasin 7 
malheureusement 4 
malle 8 
marchand 4 
matinée 6 
mentir 7 
merveille 5 
minuit 5 
monnaie 5 
montre 6 
monument 5 
mordre 5 
mouchoir 4 
mouton 5 
muet 6 
musée 8 
naissance 4 
né 12 

neige 4 
neiger 
neuviéme 11 
neveu 7 

nid 6 

noix 11 
note 4 
nétre 5 
nourriture 8 
nuage 4 
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numéro 5 
océan 8 

oeuf 5 
onziéme 
orange 

ouest 5 

paille 4 

paire (f.) 5 
pantalon 7 
PAques 12 
parapluie 8 
parc 4 
pardessus (.) 5 
paresseux 7 
Paris 
Parisien 4 
patiner 

peau 4 
péche, peach 12 
peigne 
permission 5 
photographie 7 
piano 4 

pire 4 
plaindre 4 
plancher 7 
pleuvoir 6 
poéte 4 

poire 10 
poisson 4 
poli 4 

pont 4 
portrait 4 
pot 5 

potage 

poule 10 
poulet 8 
poupée 9 
pourvu que 5 
présent (a) 4 
pressé 12 
professeur 5 
promesse 7 
propriétaire 4 
proverbe 12 
punir 5 


Pyrénées 


quai 5 
quatre-vingts 7 
quatre-vingt-dix 
quatriéme 5 
queue 4 
quinziéme 12 
quoique 4 
ramasser 4 

rat 7 
récompenser 12 
se rendre 12 
représentation 7 
république 4 
restaurant 8 
revue 6 

roman 5 
rompre 4 

rond (adj.) 4 
Russie 

sale 6 

savant (n.) 4 
savon 11 

Seine 

seiziéme 11 
séjour 5 
septiéme 
serviette, napkin. 7 
si, yes. 5 

siffler 5 

situé 4(... er) 
sixiéme 

soi 4 

soie 5 

soif 5 

avoir soif 

son (n.) 4 

sot 7 

soulier 4 

soupe 6 

sucre 8 

sud 5 

Suisse 

tailleur 7 
tambour 11 
taxi 
téléphoner 

thé 


| 
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tien 7 tromper 4 vestibule 
tiroir 11 se tromper 8 veston 10 
ton (adj.) 6 trottoir 6 vigne 4 
tour (f.) 4 troupe 4 vilain 6 
tous (pron.) 11 université 12 vingtiéme 
traduire 4 vacances 6 violette 5 
tramway 9 vache 7 voisin (adj.) 
transporter 4 vaincre 4 voleur 5 
traversée 9 valise 10 volontiers 4 
treiziéme vase (m.) 5 votre 6 
triomphe 4 vendredi 7 wagon 7 


In its primary aspect the base list provided above represented 
the words which received the greatest suffrage from the seventeen 
authors involved, supported by numerous assistants. In its second- 
ary aspect, as here presented, it represents a corrected selection 
based on range to discover those words which most deserve to be 
given frequency or at least inclusion in the beginning book. The 
most casual inspection, however, will reveal inherent lacunae, 
whereas the author of a beginning book could hardly be expected 
to present incomplete lists of numerals, days, months, seasons, per- 
sonal pronouns, forms of common verbs, etc. Complete lists are 
demanded by the curiosity of the student, who expects his book to 
present at least a fairly complete elementary manual of the lan- 
guage, whether or not he employs all the material thereof. Nor is 
traditional grammatical material likely to be greatly limited, for 
the commercial publisher, like the public, holds it in high esteem. 

Even the most fervent protagonist of the scientific limitation 
of vocabulary for beginners would probably accept these traditional 
extensions. Meanwhile the author who desires to present interest- 
ing subject matter in his beginning book encounters a difficulty 
proportionate to his ambition. When and if a standardized vocabu- 
lary is achieved and accepted his personal choice may be narrowly 
circumscribed and his ingenuity sorely taxed. In such a juncture, 
however, it might be remembered that true cognate words offer a 
means of extension without additional burden to the beginner. 


University of Michigan NEwTON S. BEMENT 
Fordson High School EvELYN M. SMITH 
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FRANCE AND THE CENTENARY OF GOETHE: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HE centenary of the death of Goethe has been celebrated in 
France in a significant manner; it has been the occasion for 
dignified ceremonies, noteworthy tributes, and, above all, for a 
genuine renaissance of interest in the works of Goethe, in his 
thought and influence. What is of striking importance, however, is 
the fact that the centenary of Goethe’s death has given rise in 
France to the publication of a large number of studies and essays, 
scholarly and popular, which have singularly enriched the bibli- 
ography of the great poet, critic, and scientist. It is the purpose of 
this paper to record some of the literary contributions which have 
attended the commemoration of Goethe’s centenary in France. 
Mention must be made, first, of the official commemorative 
exercises held at the Sorbonne, April 30, 1932, and presided over by 
the late Paul Doumer, President of the French Republic, in which 
S. Charléty, Recteur of the University of Paris, and Paul Valéry, 
the well-known poet, made significant addresses (see Annales de 
V Université de Paris, May-June, 1932; Goethe en Sorbonne, Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires, May 7, 1932); and, second, of the Goethe 
Exposition which took place in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris and was inaugurated October 27, 1932, by M. de Monzie, 
Minister of National Education (see P. Troyon, L’exposition 
Goethe a la Bibliothéque Nationale, Revue des Deux Mondes, No- 
vember 15, 1932; R. de Traz, L’exposition Goethe 4 la Nationale, 
L’ Europe Nouvelle, November 19, 1932; J. de Pange, Une exposi- 
tion 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale, L’Jllustration, November 5, 
1932; Charles Andler, Visages et paysages dans le souvenir de 
Goethe, Les Nouvelles Littéraires, October 29, 1932; Maurice 
Martin du Gard, Goethe a Paris, Les Nouvelles Littéraires, Novem- 
ber 19, 1932). Furthermore, at the commemoration at Weimar the 
French ambassador at Berlin was present, and Professor Henri 
Lichtenberger pronounced an eloquent address (see Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires, April 2, 1932); at the festival at Frankfort Professor 
Henri Focillon of the Sorbonne and Paul Valéry represented France 
(see Les Nouvelles Littéraires, May 28, 1932, A Francfort—L’ Europe 
intellectuelle féte Goethe). 
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RECENT BOOKS ON GOETHE 


Excellent studies on Goethe have appeared in France before 
the centenary: Fernand Baldensperger, Goethe en France, Paris: 
Hachette, 1904, Second revised edition, 1920; of the same author, 
Bibliographie critique de Goethe en France, Paris: Hachette, 1907; 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Goethe et Diderot, Paris, 1913. Professor H. 
Lichtenberger has written an excellent introduction to his trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Faust, Renaissance de Livre, Paris; Louis 
Reynaud also deals with the influence of Goethe in France in 
L’ Influence allemande en France, Paris: Hachette, 1922, and in 
Le romantisme, ses origines anglo-germaniques, Paris: A. Colin, 
1926. However, studies on Goethe published recently are mani- 
fold and varied in content, scholarship, and literary value and 
quality. Probably the most outstanding work is by H. Loiseau, 
Goethe et la France, Paris: Attinger, 1930. Other works are: Jean- 
Marie Carré, La vie de Goethe, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Paris, 
1927; by the same, Goethe en Angleterre, Paris: Plon, 1920, and 
Goethe en Angleterre, Bibliographie critique et analytique, Plon, 
1920; André Suarés, Goethe, Le grand Européen, Paris: Emile Paul, 
1932; Robert d’Harcourt, L’éducation sentimentale de Goethe, Paris: 
A. Colin, 1931; Romain Rolland, Goethe et Beethoven, Editions du 
Sablier, Paris, 1931; René Berthelot, La sagesse de Shakespeare et 
de Goethe, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Paris, 1932; Alexandre 
Hérenger, Goethe en Italie, Paris: Attinger; Léon Daudet, Goethe 
et la synthése, Paris: Grasset, 1932; Edmond Jaloux, Du réve a la 
réalité, Etudes sur le roman allemand, Paris: Corréa, 1932; Léopold 
Stern, Werther ou les amours de Goethe, Paris: Grasset, 1932; Henri 
Moncel, Goethe, Notices biographiques et bibliographiques, Editions 
des Bibliothéques Nationales de France, Paris, 1932; P. Amann et 
G. Walz, Goethe d’aprés ses contemporains, Paris: Rieder, 1932; 
Paul Amann, Goethe, Paris: Rieder, 1932; Entretiens sur Goethe 
avec de nombreux textes inédits de Paul Valéry (Comment je vois 
Goethe, L’homme de l’univers, Sur le renouvellement du gout), de 
Thomas Mann (Goethe et la vocation d’écrivain, Contrastes de Goethe, 
Goethe et la vocation d’aujourd’ hui), et de K. Capek, Costa du Rels, 
J. Destrée, H. Focillon, L. Luchaire, S. de Madariaga, G. Murray, 
U. Ojetti, G. Opresco, R. Estberg, etc., Imstitut International de 
Coépération Intellectuelle, Paris, 1932; Aloyse Andres, Goethe et la 
musique de son temps, Strasbourg: Heitz et Cie, 1933. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES ON GOETHE 


Short essays touching upon various aspects of Goethe’s genius 
are particularly numerous; several scholarly and literary reviews 
have published, in fact, special numbers in honor of Goethe. 

I. The University of Strasbourg stands out, however, most con- 
spicuously with twenty studies consecrated to its most illustrious 
student; these studies (Société d’Edition Les Belles Lettres, Paris) 
are divided into six parts and deal with: (1) La jeunesse de Goethe, 
(2) la philosophie de Goethe, (3) l’esthétique de Goethe, (4) la 
politique de Goethe, (5) le testament poétique de Goethe, (6) 
Goethe, les contemporains et la postérité. The authors and articles 
are as follows: (1) Edmond Vermeil, Goethe @ Strasbourg, Roger 
Ayrault, Werther, Henri Tronchon, Goethe, Herder et Diderot; (2) 
A. Loiseau, L’idée du démonique chez Goethe, Ch. Beckenhaupt, 
Quiétisme de Goethe, Ch. Hauter, L’élite, E. Tonnelat, Le mot et 
Vidée de Kultur dans l’euvre de Goethe; (3) R. Will, Le génie visuel 
de Goethe, Th. Gérold, L’évolution des idées de Goethe sur la musique, 
Julien I. Rouge, La notion du symbole chez Goethe; (4) Robert 
Redslob, Considérations sur l’état dans le Faust de Goethe, M. Wit- 
tich, Goethe et la guerre, Amédée Vulliod, Goethe, l’Allemagne et 
V’ Europe; (5) Henri Lichtenberger, Le testament poétique de Goethe 
dans Pandore, Genevieve Bianquis, Le testament poétique de Goethe 
dans |’ Elégie de Marienbad; (6) Albert Fuchs, Goethe et Wieland 
aprés les années d’Italie, G. Ehrhard, Goethe et le Prince de Piickler- 
Muskau, Robert Pitrou, Influence de Goethe sur le lyrisme de Storm, 
J. Dresh, Goethe et la jeune Allemagne, Maurice Boucher, Goethe 
inactuel. 

II. La Revue de Littérature Comparée (special issue on Goethe, 
January-March, 1932) contains the following: Gaston Varenne, 
Goethe et Claude Lorrain; Paul van Thieghem, Goethe et le senti- 
ment de la nature dans le préromantisme européen; Alexandre 
Hérenger, La religion de la vérité dans ‘Iphigénie’; H. Loiseau, 
Goethe et la Révolution francaise; A. Fanta, La femme de Goethe; 
Julien I. Rouge, Goethe critique: l’acheminement a la méthode 
génétique; M. Mutterer, L’attrait de Rome pour un fils de Char- 
lotte, Auguste Kestner; H. Glaesener, Goethe et la Belgique; 
J. J. A. Bertrand, Goethe en Catalogne: J. Maragall; Milos 
Trivunac, Goethe et les Yougoslaves; Fernand Baldensperger, 
Pour une interprétation correcte de l’épisode d’Euphorion; Frag- 
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ments inédits des lettres de J-J. Ampére 4 Albert Stapfer sur sa 
visite 4 Goethe, Une lettre inédite de Bitaubé 4 Goethe, Mentions 
relatives 4 Goethe dans la correspondance diplomatique francaise, 
Quelques représentations récentes de Goethe hors d’Allemagne, 
Note sur la premiére édition des ceuvres complétes de Goethe, 
Wilhelm Meister signalé en 1812 par Madame de Montolieu); also 
in the same issue other comments by Michel Bréal, Maurice 
Barrés, Paul Hazard, Maria dell’Isola, Olivier Brachfeld. 

III. Revue d’ Allemagne (special issue on Goethe, February 15, 
1932) includes: Edmond Jaloux, Lecture de Wilhelm Meister; 
Charles Du Bos, Apercus sur Goethe; H. Lichtenberger, Le 
démonique chez Goethe; Jean Cassou, Une journée 4 Wetzlar; 
W. von Schnitzler, Goethe et notre temps; Georges Polti, Les 
sentences de Goethe; Germaine Claretie, Le conte du Serpent 
Vert; Raymond Petit, La technique théatrale au Goetheanum; 
A. Robinet de Cléry, Goethe et Frédéric Soret; Charles d’Héristal, 
Le lieutenant du roy, comte de Thoranc. 

IV. La Nouvelle Revue Francaise (Hommage a Goethe, special 
issue on Goethe, March 1, 1932) shows a variety of interesting 
essays: Ernst Robert Curtius, Goethe ou le classique allemand; 
Bernard Groethuysen, La vie de Goethe; Thomas Mann, Liberté 
et noblesse; André Gide, Goethe; André Suarés, Goethe, l’uni- 
versel; C. F. Ramuz, Le sage; Pierre Abraham, Créatures chez 
Goethe; René Berthelot, Goethe et l’esprit de la Renaissance; 
Jules de Gaultier, L’amoralisme de Goethe; Jean de Pange, Le 
démon de Goethe; Jean Prévost, L’ordre en place de l’idéal; Denis 
de Rougemont, Le silence de Goethe; Jean Strohl, Goethe, savant 
naturaliste; Raymond Schwab, Faust, question homérique; G. 
Pelorson, Image de Goethe; A. Rolland de Renéville, Goethe et le 
tourment de l’infini; translations by A. Gide, Le Second Faust, 
fragment; J. P. Samson, Sept élégies romaines; and Jean de Page, 
De l’architecture allemande; also short comments by Alain, Propos; 
A. Thibaudet, Réflexions: Le Président; Ramon Fernandez, Ré- 
serves; Denis Saurat, Goethe aujourd’hui; A. Mugnier, Lettre sur 
Goethe. 

V. In Les Nouvelles Littéraires (Hommage a Goethe, special 
number on Goethe, April 9, 1932) are found: Henri Lichtenberger, 
Goethe en France; Léo Larguier, La visite 4 Goethe, a poem; René 
Lalou, Sagesse et folies de Goethe; Mario Meunier, Goethe et la 
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Gréce; André Suarés, Goethe, Napoléon et quelques autres traits 
du poéte; Jean de Page, L’influence de Herder sur Goethe et leur 
rencontre a Strasbourg; P. and H. Volkringer, Goethe et la science; 
Paul Landormy, Goethe musicien; Jean Cassou, Goethe poéte 
lyrique; André Levinson, Lyncée ou I|’ceil de Goethe; Marcel 
Brion, “‘Développer en vivant. . .” 

VI. Europe (special issue on Goethe, April 15, 1932) contains 
varied essays: Romain Rolland, Meurs et deviens; Friedrich Gun- 
dolf, L’enfance de Goethe; Paul Amann, Goethe et les catastrophes 
politiques de son temps; Max Hecker, La mort de Goethe; Thomas 
Mann, Goethe représentant de l’4ge bourgeois; Emmanuel Berl, 
Introduction 4 Goethe; Benedetto Croce, Goethe ou la méta- 
morphose poétique; Jean Prévost, L’arrachement des images chez 
Goethe; Alain, Poéte comme penseur; Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
Loi et liberté; Albert Schweitzer, Goethe penseur; Wilhelm 
Schraenen, Goethe naturaliste; Pierre Abraham, Figures de 
Goethe; Jules Romains, En pensant 4 Goethe; Hermann Hesse, 
Remerciements 4 Goethe; Toshihiko Katayama, Goethe, offrande 
du Japon; Louis-Charles Baudoin, Rencontre de Goethe; Lucien 
Price, Nous autres, exilés; Costis Palamas, Goethe en Gréce; 
Christian Sénéchal, Quelques lettres sur Goethe; Jean-Richard 
Bloch, Dédicace de Faust, Strophes et chanson de Lyncée, Gany- 
méde. 

VII. Other magazines have also published special numbers on 
Goethe. Revue Musicale (April, 1932): André Suarés, Goethe et la 
musique; André Coeuroy, Climat musical de Goethe; Henry 
Pruniéres, Goethe et la musique. Les Lectures du Soir (March 5, 
1932): Romain Rolland, Goethe; Marcel Brion, Goethe, créateur 
de types; André Montrouge, Philosophie d’une pensée; Jean 
Danes, Goethe et Beethoven. Un Effort (April, 1932): Jules Lévy, 
Sagesse et bonheur; Jean-Marie Carré, Goethe, sa vie aprés sa 
mort; Louis Rougier, Goethe savant; Gaston Berthey, Deux con- 
fessions—Schiller et Goethe. In an interesting issue Lu (April 1, 
1932) has summarized the universal homage to Goethe from 
statements made in foreign dailies by eminent men; among others 
are: Edouard Herriot, A. V. Lunatcharsky, Prof. Giovanni Gen- 
tile, President T. G. Masaryk, Prof. J. G. Robertson, Sir John 
Simon, Leopold Jessner, Selma Lagerlof. 
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Publications that have Appeared in Other Periodicals 


Years 1925-1930.—F. Baldensperger, L’appel goethéen chez 
Maurice Barrés (Revue de Littérature Comparée, January 1925); 
P. Masclaux, L’idée de Faust (Mercure de France, August 15, 
1925); V. Bouillier, Montaigne et Goethe (Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, October 1925); J. Aynard, Les variations du goat: 
Werther (Journal des Débats, April 16, 1926); A. Fauconnet, 
Anatole France et Goethe—La Fiancée de Corinthe (Mercure de 
France, February 1, 1927); L. Chancerel, La mission théAatrale de 
Wilhelm Meister (Annales Politiques et Littéraires, March 6, 1927); 
P. Mesclaux, Le grand ceuvre de Goethe (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
January 1, 1928); A. Hérenger, Goethe en Italie, d’aprés son 
journal et ses lettres (Revue des Deux Mondes, May 15, 1930); 
L. Buzzini, Gustave Flaubert et Goethe (Revue Politique et Lit- 
téraire, October 18, 1930); R. d’Harcourt, La jeunesse de Goethe 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1-September 1, 1930). 

Year 1931.—V. Bouillier, Goethe directeur de théatre et ses 
régles pour les comédiens (Mercure de France, January 1, 1931); 
J. G. Prod’homme, Les premiéres traductions frangaises de Goethe 
(Mercure de France, June 15, 1931); André Suarés, Valeurs—De 
Goethe, Valeurs—Encore Goethe (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, Janu- 
ary 24, March 7, 1931); Gérard Bauér, Le rendez-vous de Goethe 
(Les Nouvelles Littéraires, December 5, 1931); Jean Cassou, 
Nouvelles traductions de Goethe (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, October 
31, 1931, relative to H. Loiseau’s French translations of Torquato 
Tasso and Iphigenie auf Tauris) ; René Lalou, Goethe et l’attitude 
goethéenne (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, September 19, 1931, relative 
to recent works on Goethe and translations of Goethe’s works into 
French). 

Year 1932.—Charles Andler, Le théAtre de Goethe (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, October 1-15, November 1, 1932); Charles Du Bos, 
Apercu sur Goethe (Nouvelle Revue des Jeunes, June 15, 1932); 
Jean de Pange, Goethe en Alsace (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, June 
18, 1932); Ernest de Klarwill, Goethe gastronome (Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires, August 6, 1932); Maurice Rostand, Hommage 4 Goethe 
(Noir sur Blanc, April 25, 1932); Jean Edouard Spenlé, Le culte de 
Goethe en Allemagne (Le Mercure de France, March 15, 1932); 
Robert d’Harcourt, La sagesse pratique de Goethe (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, March 15, 1932); F. Baldensperger, Goethe et la Légion 
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d’Honneur (La Revue de Paris, March 15, 1932); Robert Pitrou, 
Le message de Goethe (Le Corres pondant, March 10, 1932); Mario 
Meunier, Goethe, esprit universel (Plans, 13, 1932); Goethe vu par 
Marx et Engels (Le Monde, March 26, 1932); Edmond Jaloux, La 
vielliesse de Goethe (Revue Universelle, November 15, 1932); M. 
Mutterer, La descendance francaise de l’héroine de Werther, Char- 
lotte Buff (Revue d’Alsace, May-June, 1932); B. Crémieux, Le 
centenaire de Goethe (Amnales Politiques et Littéraires, June 1, 
1932); E. Psichari, Un dessin de Goethe (Illustration, July 30, 
1932); P. Schweinfurth, Goethe und Seroux d’Agincourt (Revue 
de Littérature Comparée, July, 1932); A. Sallés, Les relations 
polonaises de Goethe (Journal des Débats, May 13, 1932); G. 
Marcel, Remarques sur l’hommage frangais 4 Goethe (L’ Europe 
Nouvelle, August 27, 1932); M. Brion, Une idylle de Goethe et 
Frédérique Brion (Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1, 1932); 
B. P. G. Hochreutiner, Goethe et la science (Revue Générale des 
Sciences Pures et Appliquées, July 15, 1932); P. Farez, Goethe 
et la médecine (Journal des Débats, April 8, 1932); M. Pauze, Avec 
Goethe, un soir (Revue Politique et Littéraire, March 5, 1932); F. 
Bac, Ce que Goethe doit 4 la France (Journal des Débats, April 1, 
1932); J. Prévost, Le centenaire de Goethe en France (L’ Europe 
Nouvelle, April 9, 1932); H. Massoul, En Alsace, sur la trace de 
Goethe (Illustration, March 19, 1932); D. Pascal, Goethe et la 
jeunesse allemande (Annales Politiques et Littéraires, April 1, 
1932); H. de Curzon, Goethe et la musique (Journal des Débats, 
April 1, 1932); F. Neugass, Goethe et I’Italie (Revue Politique et 
Littéraire, March 19, 1932); A. Lamandé, Goethe, Montaigne et les 
voyages (Revue Politique et Littéraire, April 16, 1932); A. Bonnard, 
Le grand Goethe (Journal des Débats, April 15, 1932); Lettre de 
M. le chanoine Mugnier sur Goethe (Journal des Débats, March 11, 
1932); G. Bianquis, L’ Urphaenomen dans la pensée et dans |’ceuvre 
de Goethe (Revue Philosophique, March, 1932); Jean de Pange, La 
vie sentimentale de Goethe (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, January 16, 
1932, relative to Robert d’Harcourt’s recent publication); A. H. 
Krappe, Le théme de la science stérile chez Gower et chez Goethe 
(Revue de Littérature Comparée, October, 1932); M. C. Grillet, 
Goethe et Gautier (La Grande Revue, November, 1932). 
Translations.—Biographies of Goethe by German authors have 
been translated into French: F. Gundolf (Paris: Grasset), Emil 
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Ludwig (Paris: Attinger), Philip Witkop (Paris: Stock). Goethe’s 
works translated into French have been published by various 
Parisian firms: Editions Montaigne, Aubier, under the direction of 
H. Lichtenberger—Torquato Tasso (Loiseau), I phigénie en Tauride 
(Loiseau), Werther (Buriot Darsiles), Goetz de Berlichingen (Doll), 
etc.; La Cité des Livres, Goethe, Guvres, trad. et notices de Pierre 
du Colombier. Other translations must also be mentioned: C. 
Autran, Faust (adaptation rythmique, Les Gémeaux, Paris); 
Francois Sabatier, Faust (traduit en francais dans le métre de 
Voriginal et suivant les régles de la versification allemande, Edit. 
Baudiniére, Paris); Dr. Mutterer, Goethe, Voyage en Italie (édition 
critique, Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, Paris: 
Champion); Goethe, Pensées (Editions de France, Paris); Goethe, 
Nouvelle suivie de trois contes trad. par A. Benzion, Edition du 
Carrefour, Paris); Florence Halévy, La vocation thédtrale de Wil- 
helm Meister (Paris: Grasset); G. Boissy et E. Nebelthau, Clavigo 
(Paris: Grasset); Lucien Herr, Schiller et Goethe, Correspondance 
(Paris: Plon); Robinet de Cléry, Frédéric Soret, Conversations avec 
Goethe (Editions Montaigne, Paris); Goethe’s Lettres d Madame 
de Stein, Entretiens avec le Chancelier de Miiller, Confessions d’une 
belle Gme (Paris: Stock). 

This brief inventory of recent Goethean literature published in 
France—imposing, indeed, though necessarily incomplete—amply 
testifies to the needs that modern writers have felt of revising and 
of interpreting anew Goethe’s thought and criticism in the light 
of our times. It will remain, however, for the future to appraise 
justly the literary and scholarly value of most of those genuinely 
appreciative contributions. 

Henry E. Haxo 


University of North Dakota 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE METHOD- 
OLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1932 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Berkowitz, H. C.: “Experiment in Sectioning Classes in Spanish at the University 
of Wisconsin.” No. 96:5. A distinct benefit to a student who requires a little 
extra time to find himself. A scheme dividing first and second year students 
into upper and lower divisions. 

Johnson, Laura B.: “Brief Résumé of Address by Harold Palmer at the University 
of Wisconsin on ‘A New Technique of Language Teaching.’ ” No. 95:4-5. To 
bridge gap between elementary work taught by direct method and advance 
work taught by modified grammar-translation method. Mr. Palmer bases 
his technique on four points. “Methods of Motivation” No. 95: 7-8. Eight 
suggestions for creating an interest in learning a foreign language for its own 
sake. ‘The Intensive Vocabulary Drill As A Substitute for Translation.” 
No. 98: 3-6. Suggestions that have proved effective for intensive and insistent 
vocabulary drill which can be substituted for translation. 

Scott, W. A.: “Some Causes of Unsatisfactory Results In Teaching Vocabulary.” 
No. 98: 6-8. Discusses causes and remedies. 

Shield, G. W. H.: “An Approach To The Reading Adaptation.” No. 97: 3-5. 
Stimulating procedure of handling a reading lesson which, author says, has 
five activities all concerned with known material: silent reading for compre- 
hension and for increased vocabulary, listening practice, an oral reading ex- 
ercise, a written exercise from dictation. 

Young, C. E.: “Two Classes.”’ No. 95: 7. Might organize first year work into two 
different classes: (1) for the student who wants only the aural—oral side 
stressed; (2) for the student who wants to read as a first, primary, and last 
objective. “Concerning Word Lists.” No. 95: 2-4. Critics of word lists do not 
realize that they represent a reading vocabulary and that authors do not mean 
to interfere with the teaching of words in daily lessons whose low frequency in 
reading material keeps them out of word lists. 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Showerman, Anita M.: “On Teaching French and Latin.” xxv: 5: 323-332. 
Similarity and divergence to these two languages in aims, content, and method 


of attack. 
EDUCATION 
Junod, Marie: “Graphic Aids In Teaching French.” Lut: 1: 52-54. An adventure in 
map-making and its results. 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 
de Sauzé, E. B.: “The Training of A Teacher of French.” v1: 4: 235-244. Colleges 
should give candidates for the teaching of French a different preparation from 
the students majoring in French merely for purposes of culture. Suggested 
courses. 
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FRENCH REVIEW 


Boldyreff, Tatiana W.: “Grammatical Errors in College Advanced Classes.” v: 4: 
309-314. Devices for remedying the errors found in notes on French lectures 
due to the student’s inability to think in French. 

Brock, I. W.: “French Colonial Possessions of Today.” v: 6: 479-484. Valuable 
article for students of French and teachers. 

Butler, N. M.: “Knowledge of Living Languages.” v: 4: 330-331. Part of report 
of the President of Columbia University for 1931. Whole field of learning 
should be overhauled to bring teachers and students of the art, history, letters, 
institutions, and language of a people together in one co-operative group. A 
“department of France” should replace the “department of French.” 

Farrére, Héléne F.: ““The Creative Teaching of French.” v1: 2: 114-122. Deals with 
a number of experiments in teaching French as a means of exploring children’s 
creative impulses through foreign language study, connected especially with 
such phases as the study of French Vocabulary and the French Club. 

Fay, Mary M.: “An Interpretation of the Reading Aim As Set Forth by The Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study.” v: 5: 357-371. To make students better “read- 
ers” excellent results have been obtained from pursuing certain steps in the 
order recommended. These steps are given. 

Gasool, Anne: “Varia.” v: 3: 247-248. A brief outline of Harold Palmer’s series of 
talks on the learning and teaching of languages given at Smith College, October 
1931. 

Hieble, J.: “What French Books Are Read In German Secondary Schools?” v: 5: 
395-398. List compiled from more than twenty-two secondary schools of 
Prussia. 

Johnson, Laura B.: “Methods of Motivation.” v: 4: 282-296. Technique of teaching 
must improve so that not only will our students want to continue their study 
of the language, but that they will be motivated to take it in the first place. 
Summarizes at close the suggestions she has made that will create an interest in 
learning French for its own sake. “A Technique for Testing Comprehension of 
Outside Reading.” v1: 2: 165-167. To check the comprehension of the students, 
Miss Caroline Young, 103 Wilson St., Madison, Wisconsin, has prepared de- 
tailed questionnaires available in mimeographed form on each book of a long 
list covering texts for each year of a four year course. Price 10 cents per set. 

Landon, Mary A.: “Plan of Graduate Study Offered by Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University in Co-operation with the University of Paris To Candidates For 
the Degree of Master of Arts Specializing in the Teaching of French.” vr: 3: 
181-195. A full explanation of this plan which has been working since 1924. 

Limper, L. H.: “Student Knowledge of Some French-English Cognates.” v1: 1: 
37-49. A study of more than 1499 French words which have similar or identical 
English forms selected from the Vander Beke French Word Book for the pur- 
pose of obtaining objective evidence which might be valuable in determining 
whether or not French words will be recognized by a large percentage of our 
students. 

Rivers, W. N.: “An Experiment in Vocabulary-Compilation for Foreign Language 
Texts.” v1: 1: 50-53. A plan that eliminates a number of steps in the old 
method of compilation. 
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Russell, G. O.: “The Weeks-Allard Victor French Language Records.” v: 5: 372- 
375. An appreciation of the fine records issued by Victor Orthophonic so ex- 
cellently prepared by Dr. Raymond Weeks and so artistically rendered by 
Professor Allard. 

Smith, H. and Committee: ‘‘Report of the Commission Appointed by the Com- 
mittee of the College Entrance Examination Board to Revise the Definition of 
the Requirements in the Modern Languages: French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish.” v: 4: 332-336. 

Stone, Margaret B. and Mullins, Marjorie: “A Study of the Difficulty of Vocabu- 
lary and Sentence Structure of Sixteen French Selections.’”’ v1: 1: 15-36. Nine 
and later sixteen recognized masterpieces drawn from outstanding literary 
movements were chosen to grade for difficulty and to present as a reader 
suited to students of intermediate French. Problems encountered and results. 
Fourteen tables. 

Tiley, R. S.: “Suggestions for a New Type Language Course.” v: 3: 196-201. A new 
type of technical course, beginning with sophomore year, for majors in science 
so that French and German may be a tool for these students. List of books and 
periodicals available in a technical foreign language course is given. 

University of the State of New York: “Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign 
Languages.” v: 3: 202-223. The conclusion from v: 2: 114-140 (Nov. 1931) 
of the French syllabus. See Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in 
Modern Language Journal for 1931. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Appelt, E. P.: “Deutsche Zeitungen als Lesestoff.” v: 3: 131-139. Advocates the 
use of German newspapers as reading material and mentions several suitable 
for American classes. 

Bagster-Collins, E. W.: “Underlying Principles and Aims of Present-Day Modern 
Language Teaching.” v: 4: 161-172. Since in a 2-year course our objective is 
reading, there should be selection of vocabulary which will weave the com- 
monest words of the language into the commonest language patterns with just 
enough vocabulary to “float the grammar.” 

Coffman, Bertha R.: “An Experiment in Motivation.” v: 1: 17-20. Devices success- 
fully used to remedy the students’ mistakes in the declension of adjectives. 

Goldsche, C. R.: “A First German Lesson for College Students.” v: 4: 153-160. 
The form of lecture presented to the first meeting of his class by the author 
showing the historical connection of the students’ own language with German. 

Heller, Edmund K.: “Die Zukunft der Deutschen Schrift.” v: 4: 188-194. Prefers 
that German textbooks be printed in German type, but would not insist that 
American students learn to write the German script. 

Hieble, J.: ““Einiges tiber den Stand des neueren Sprachunterrichts in Deutsch- 
land.” v: 3: 106-122. Discusses modern language instruction in Germany; 
emphasizes the use of the phonograph, radio, correspondence with foreign 
students and trips to foreign countries. 

Kind, J. L.: “Some Phases of First and Second Year College German.” v: 4: 178- 
187. Findings on this subject from a large number of questionnaires sent to 
colleges and universities. 
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Martin, Josephine: “Aural Comprehension Test for German.” v: 2: 72-75. Purpose 
of test herein given is to measure the student’s power to comprehend spoken 
language in isolation from other abilities. 

Meisnest, F. W.: “The Double Infinitive Construction in German.” v: 3: 97-103. 
Whatever may be the origin of the construction commonly referred to as the 
double infinitive, in modern German it is used as a real double infinitive and 
should be explained as such in elementary text books. 

Vail, C. C. D.: “Basic Vocabulary Studies.” v: 3: 123-130. A review of German 
word lists beginning with the Wadepuhl list and indicating defects in them. 
Recommendations offered by a committee of the New York branch of the 
A.A.T.G. on vocabulary and idioms to improve the German portion of the 
present New York State ‘“Tentative Syllabus in Modern Languages.” 
“Present Trends in German.” v: 2: 58-64. Discusses increased enrolment in 
German classes in the U. S. especially with reference to Buffalo. Suggests that 
teachers of German arouse interest in that language by writing articles and 
using other means of giving publicity. 


Points 


Anon.: “In the French Department of the John Adams High School.” xiv: 7: 72-73. 
Suggestions given for model intensive reading lessons. 

Aronson, Evelyn: “Reports in the French Class.” xrv: 3: 55-57. A graded schedule 
of cultural studies suggested once a fortnight. Program for study of factual 
material concerning French is given. 

Fels, Pauline B.: “Realia in French; French Current Events.” xiv: 5: 48-50, First 
are necessary, second are stimulating. 

Garabedian, Gadariné: “How I Teach First Term Vocabulary in Thought Groups.” 
xiv: 9: 58-63. Limits each of the ten groups to ten common words. Makes 
concreteness and repetition the keynote of the teaching. 

Goldberg, D. S.: “Dear Old Spanish.” x1v: 3: 63-64. Poem suitable for assembly 
purposes in junior high schools and senior high schools. 

Greenwald, Alma J.: “The Graphic Evaluation of Examinations.” xiv: 2: 52-54. 
Object in graphic analysis of results of mid-term examinations is to show each 
teacher objectively which points in his teaching he needs to emphasize for the 
remainder of term. 

Herrmann, Antoinette: “Commerical Spanish at the James Monroe High School.” 
xiv: 9: 43-44. Designed to meet the needs of commercial students who could 
not take a full year’s work after completing two years of Spanish. 

Lipsky, A.: “A Blackboard Technique with Foreign Languages.” xiv: 1: 71-72. 
Describes a procedure which makes effective use of the blackboards and points 
towards a radical improvement in classroom technique. “Gestalt in Language 
Pedagogy.” x1v: 9: 18-23. The pedagogical problem in language teaching is to 
choose the proper whole, its mode of presentation and the rate and method of 
repetition. 

Milgram, J.: “ ‘It Pays to Advertise’ French.” xtv: 1: 49-50. Teacher should put 
more emphasis on what students know than on what they do not know. He 
must be guided by the interests of the class in applying the various stimulating 
activities. 
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Prozan, Mildred C.: “(Homework in Spanish; its Use and Abuse.” xiv: 7: 66-68. A 
plan that has proved efficient and successful is offered. 

Rabe, Elizabeth V.: “The French Club of Erasmus High School.” x1v: 8: 50-52. A 
live club of two hundred fifty members and as many activities. 

Rabus, Rosemary F.: “A Fascinating Project in Spanish.” x1v: 4: 60-63. Device to 
arouse interest after mid-term’s inertia and to develop a spirit of confidence in 
pupils to do something creative. 

Riley, Mary: “A Vocabulary Device In French.” xv: 7: 44-46. The inter-relation- 
ship between French and Latin may be used as a basis for an interesting 
vocabulary routine. List given. 

Sammartino, P.: “Improvement in Silent Reading in French.” xiv: 2: 13-16. Re- 
sults of testing a number of pupils for twenty weeks in the first four semesters 
in their ability to comprehend French and in their vocabulary knowledge. 
Two improvement curves given. 

Wilkins, L. A.: “About the New Syllabus for New York in Modern Languages.” 
xiv: 1: 5-13. Less grammar but more thorough drill upon the essentials of it. 
Oral practice in the form of question and answer based upon the reading 
material. Strive for the reading objective with the best books at hand. Don’t 
spoil the reading lesson by injecting grammar questions into it. Outline given 
for procedure in handling an intensive reading lesson. 


HicH SCHOOL 

Cole, R. D.: “The Old and the New in Modern Language Teaching.” 1x: 5: 286- 
291. Comments on the Modern Foreign Language Study, particularly on the 
criticism of the “Coleman Report” in Professor Mercier’s “‘counter-mani- 
festo.” “The Reading Approach to the Study of Modern Foreign Languages.” 
1x: 5: 123-127. Concrete suggestions to guide teachers in using the reading 
method. Suggestions for improving aural comprehension and for extensive 
reading. 

Hicu ScHOOL JOURNAL 
Giduz, H.: “French Instruction in North Carolina High Schools.” xv: 65-70 (Feb. 


1932). Analysis of the French placement tests given at the U. of North Caro- 
lina, September, 1931. 


THE HicH ScHOOL QUARTERLY 


Thompson, H. G.: “The Present Trend in Foreign Language Requirements and 
Enrollments in Both High Schools and Colleges.” xx: 3: 132-137. Foreign 
languages justify for themselves a place in today’s curricula as elective sub- 
jects for the superior group of students. 


HISPANIA 


Eakin, Elizabeth and Eaken, Ruth: “Your Castle in Spain—A Guide to the Study 
of Spanish.” xv: 5-6: 507-514. This guide divided into six separate units is a 
help to a high school or junior high-school pupil who is about to take up the 
study of Spanish. 

Harrington, C. P., Jr.: “Why Teach Spanish in Secondary Schools?” xv: 4: 357- 
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366. (1) For its cultural value; (2) to promote friendly relations with our 
Spanish-American neighbors; (3) for its commercial value. 

Hendrix, W. S.: ‘Foreign Language Broadcasting.” xv: 1: 25-28. Urges support of 
Fess amendment which would give greater opportunity for educational broad- 
casting. Discusses technique used at Ohio State U. in broadcasting in the day- 
time to high school students and giving lessons in the evening. Money well ex- 
pended by the State to have the experts, Sefor Gutiérrez and M. Fouré, reach 
a much larger number of citizens than would be the case if they merely taught 
in their classes. 

Jones, W. K.: “Sing Something Simple.” xv: 4: 373-380. Includes titles of some 
collections in Spanish and South American music now available. 

O’Brien, Agnes M..: ‘‘Casa Hispania.” xv: 3: 261-266. A review of the purposes of 
this house at the University of California in Berkeley, its program and its 
Tesults in the four years of its existence. 

Paine, D. A.: “Is Spanish Practical?” xv: 3: 273-282. Shows importance of keeping 
Spanish in the high schools. 

Parmenter, C. E. and Trevifio, S. N.: “An X-Ray Study of Spanish Vowels.” xv: 
5-6: 483-496. The results of an investigation of the vowel system of a subject 
representing a region which has not yet been studied and a comparison of the 
results with those obtained by Navarro and Russell. Study based on nine 
series of Spanish vowels as pronounced by the same individual. Sixteen illustra- 
tions, 

Sparkman, C. F.: “Suggested Teaching Drills for the Interpretative Reading Con- 
tent.” xv: 3: 267-272. Seventeen workable devices to help students master the 
reading content. ‘““‘Why Foreign Language Grammar?” xv: 5-6: 501-506. It is 
the foundation and corner stones of the new language house. 

Umphrey, G. P.: ‘“‘The Place of Spanish America in the Teaching of Spanish.” xv: 
4: 367-372. Between the utilitarian and cultural values Spanish possesses a 
special value which rests upon the principle of Pan-Americanism. Suggests that 
texts for a two-year course treat principally Spanish-America. In advanced 
work there should be a one-year course in Spanish-American literature. 

Wilkins, L.: “A Way of Approach to Spanish America.” xv: 5-6: 497-500. Study of 
Spanish should occupy in our curricula an equal place with study of any other 
language—not only for utilitarian purposes but for the other values which to 
Spanish-Americans seem more worth while. 


ITALICA 

Altrocchi, R.: “Fourth List of Deceptive Cognates.” 1x: 1: 5-9, Italian-English and 
English-Italian. Valuable for teachers and students. 

Bullock. W. L.: “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries—The Cinquecento.” 
1x: 3: 71-80. 

Indovina, Josephine L. “A Junior College Italian Course.” 1x: 2: 33-37. Plan fol- 
lowed at the Los Angeles Junior College with a service of initiation into “La 
Societa Dante.” 

Parmenter, C. E. and Carman, J. N.: “Some Remarks on Italian Quantity.” 1x: 4: 
103-108. Distinctions in quantity an outstanding characteristic of Italian. 
Since grammars published in America say little about quantity the authors 
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made a simplified study limited to the relative lengths of tonic vowel and 
following consonant sound in such pairs of words as pane: panni and fato: fatto. 
Recordings made for the experiment were kymograph tracings and most of 
them were made with the spirograph. Four figures and two tables. 

Vaughan, H. H.: “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries—The Settecento.” rx: 
4: 109-113. 

Vittorini, D.: “Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries—The Novocento.” Ix: 2: 
39-43. 


JouRNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Parks, E. W.: “Our Foreign-Language Dilettantism.” m1: 8: 407-410. Present 
foreign-language requirements for college graduation are too diffuse. Suggests 
that each high-school graduate should have four years of one language followed 
by four years of the same language in college. 


JOURNAL OF THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 
Pargment, M. S.: “Why Study Modern Foreign Languages?” xxxm: 50: 168-174. 
An answer to those who seek to replace modern foreign language study in 
American schools by the so-called practical subjects. Gives eight reasons why 
eliminating modern languages ‘“‘in order to make room for some bread-and- 
butter subjects means degrading education and undermining civilization.” 


Juntor-SENIOR HicH ScHOOL CLEARING HovusE 

Cole, R. D.: “The Old and New in Modern-Language Teaching.” v1: 5: 286-291, 
Examines the Coleman report and the counter-manifesto. The type of course 
recommended by the former has the advantage of being terminal or prepara- 
tory. The type of course offered by the latter does not seem to realize that the 
secondary school of today is not the college-preparatory institution that it was 
thirty years ago. Foreign language instruction should after all fit the courses 
to the students and not the students to the courses. 

Haller, R. W.: “Developing the Power and Habit of Thinking in the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages.” vi: 5: 291-294. If by resourceful classroom 
teaching we can develop in our pupils the habit and power of sound, logical, 
reflective thinking—and this habit must be made a major aim—we will have 
gone far towards justifying the present general teaching of foreign languages. 


THe LITERARY DIGEST 
Anon.: “Teaching Foreign Languages by Signal.” cxrv: 10: 14 (Sept. 3, 1932). 
Comments on Jean Confida’s article in ‘‘Je Sais Tout’ about his signal board 
on which are flashed words required to make a sentence in the language to be 
learned. Has found it possible to teach beginners only eighty words with which 
they could exchange ordinary ideas with foreigners. 


MopERN LANGUAGE Forum 


Arnold, H. H.: “A Survey of Tense Frequencies in French, Spanish and Italian.” 
xvi: 3: 87-90. Table showing occurrences of the tenses within a range of 
11,000 words each of the drama and novel. Past tenses in novel make up be- 
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tween 44 and 51 per cent of total, in drama only between 16 and 18 per cent. 
The tense system in the 3 languages is equally intricate. 

Bauer, F. G.: “What is Romanticism? A Tentative Outline for the Use of High 
School Teachers.” xvi1: 3: 83-89. Discusses characteristics of romanticism in 
various literatures and in painting; contrasts with romanesque; concludes that 
as the French spirit is set on firmness and order, French romanticism must 
appear imperfect to the English and Germans since it lacks the characteristic 
restlessness and instability. 

Bickford, Belle: ““The Modern Language Teacher.” xvi: 1: 8-12. A study of the 
personal equipment of the teacher prefaced by some remarks on Professor 
Purin’s report on the “Training of Teachers of Modern Languages.” 

Bond, O. F.: “Five Factors of a Reading Technique.” I. The Individual Student in 

Language Learning. xvi1: 2: 35-39. To give the student an opportunity for 
self expression which is the vitals of language learning, 10 practices have been 
organized in the first year modern language sequence in the junior college 
classes of the U. of Chicago. 
IT. Silent Reading. xvir: 3: 79-83. Outlines the procedure in a first year college 
sequence in French, indicates the place that reading holds in the organization, 
defines briefly the nature of “extensive” or silent reading and cites a single set 
of objective evidence that the ability to read has been attained as an end— 
result of the sequence. 

Brooks, J.: ““A Projected First Course in Spanish for Colleges.” xvi: 1: 13-16. A 
beginners’ grammar of 20 lessons without exercises will furnish the best frame- 
work upon which to build elementary work. Teacher can supply illustrations 
and drills. Reading selections can follow and, later, a more comprehensive 
treatment of grammar. 

Cole, R. D.: “Selecting French Readers.” xvi: 2: 42-45. Comparison of 9 elemen- 
tary texts with word counts for range of vocabulary. Texts selected at random 
but include 3 of the new type of reader that has been developed since the 
principles of Michael West became known in this country. 

Cooper, W. A.: “The Junior Year in Munich.” xvi: 2: 65-67. Account of the 
courses carried in this year and opportunities offered outside of the classroom 
to increase one’s knowledge of German and Germany. 

Corbat6, H.: “Los Modismos en la Ensefianza del Espajiol.”’ xvi: 2: 39-42. The 
teaching of the correct use of idioms in Spanish takes patience and labor on 
the part of the teacher. Its importance cannot be overestimated. Published 
Spanish idiom lists given. 

Gidney, Lucy M.: “‘Are You Going to Study in France?” xvu: 2: 67-70. Valuable 
article for teachers and students to have in planning work abroad. 

Handschin, C. H.: “A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign Language by 
R. H. Fife.” xvir: 2: 58-61. A review of Vols. Iv, XII, XIII, I, V, XIV, II, VIII, 
and xvi (in order given), of the ‘Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees.” 

Heller, E. K.: “Quarterly German Book-Letter.” xvi: 4: 129-133. Contains the 
lists of German books (grammar, review, composition, readers, miscellaneous, 
and a list of the German authors) that have been received since 1926 in the 
issues of the Modern Language Forum. 
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Palmer, H. E.: “The Oral and Direct Methods As An Initiation Into Reading.” 
xvit: 2: 33-35. They give students the right attitude toward the reading of a 
foreign language together with the right mental disciplines necessary for the 
effective reading of that language. 

Rogers, P. P.: “English Words in the Spanish of Mexico.” xvm: 3: 101-103. Lists 
of words, divided into groups, taken from the periodicals of Mexico City. 
Schwartz, W. L.: ‘‘The Linguaphone French Course.” xvi1: 4: 140-141. Informa- 

tion concerning this course which is valuable especially to teachers. 

Way, Henrietta: ‘Projects Completed by a Second Year German Class in Honor 
of the Centennial of Goethe’s Death.” xv: 3: 106-107. Thirty-five subjects 
suggested for projects including various periods of Goethe’s life and activities. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Arnold, H. H.: ‘A List of Graded Vocabularies and a Method of Grading.” xv1: 8: 
644-655. An extensive study of the vocabularies of a great number of Spanish 
texts, comparing them to the Buchanan “Spanish Word Book” and Keniston’s 
“Tdiom List.” 

Beardsley, W. A.: “Teaching the Gender of French Nouns by Endings.” xv: 8: 
656-658. All grammars should print a concise list of noun endings arranged to 
indicate gender. 

Besenfelder, G. M.: ““Quelques Remarques sur la Prononciation du Frangais par 
les Américains.’”’ xvi1: 3: 183-187. Points out the most glaring mistakes that 
Americans make in French pronunciation. 

Bockstahler, O. L.: “A Letter to the Editor of the Modern Language Journal.” 
xvi: 8: 681-684. The writer has found that the best method in his crowded 
first year German class consists in having the class recite in unison. 

Breazeale, Elizabeth: ‘‘An Exchange for Passages to Test Comprehension.” xvi: 6: 
516-519. Four passages for high school comprehension tests. 

Carvajal, Esther: “Letter to Editor of Modern Language Journal.” xvi: 1: 47-48. 
A salute to the American Flag, written in Spanish and the way to have pupils 
give it. 

Cheydleur, F. D.: “The Relationship Between Functional and Theoretical Gram- 
mar. An Experiment Carried on with the American Council French Grammar 
Test—Selection Type in Seven State Institutions.” xv1: 4: 310-333. Results 
seem to indicate that functional grammar is more indispensable to the mastery 
of the language than theoretical grammar. ‘Mortality of Modern Language 
Students: Its Causes and Prevention.” xvi: 2: 104-136. Clinical study of 
causes of scholarship mortality with 15 tables. Findings warrant use of in- 
telligence, placement, and achievement tests, personal guidance, grouping into 
upper and lower sections, employment of a method with obtainable objectives, 
small elementary classes and large succeeding ones, the winnowing and re- 
warding of teachers. 

Cole, R. D.: “A List of Novels for Collateral Reading.” xv1: 4: 342-350. These 
books in English will stimulate pupils’ interest in a knowledge of France, Spain, 
Germany, South America, and in the life of their people. “Additional Titles 
in Modern Language Methodology in America for 1931.” xvm: 3: 201-204. 

Crider, B.: “The Fixative Value of Intensive Translation.” xv1: 5: 389-395. Ex- 
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perimental evidence from classes in Spanish shows that it is advisable to recom- 
mend retranslation of passages assigned in order to increase the quality of the 
class performance. 

Crooks, Esther J.: “A Device for Making Texts Function.” xvi: 6: 494-499. 
Author summarizes on a chart the errors in tests. This makes available an 
accurate diagnosis of the teacher’s and the students’ work and leads to more 
effective class reviews and tests. 

Davies, F. J. J.: “A Student Talks to the Teachers on Methods of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Classes in Foreign Languages in Colleges.”’ xvi: 1: 18-27. Urges 
teachers to return to the old ideas of scholarly thoroughness and have students 
acquire a sound knowledge of fundamentals instead of hurrying them through 
the early stages of the language. 

Engel, E. F.: “Why Do Not College Students Continue the Foreign Languages 
Begun in High School?” xvr: 6: 500-503. An analysis of replies from 666 stu- 
dents of the U. of Kansas to a questionnaire asking reasons for changes in 
their foreign languages. 

Escher, E.: “Talking a Language into Children Versus Giving Them an Easy and 
Pleasant Book to Read.” xvi1: 1: 28-40. Discussion of John Locke’s suggestions 
of learning a foreign language and modern developments foreshadowed in his 
statements and in methods advocated or practiced by some of his predecessors 
and followers. 

Fouré, Héléne: “L’E Muet.” xv1: 8: 632-638. General characteristics of mute e are 
given followed by an outline of Pernot’s article on this subject: Revue de 
Phonétique, Didier, tome v1, pp. 64-151. 

Gullette, C. C.: “Ear Training in the Teaching of Pronunciation.” xv1: 4: 334-336. 
The teaching of pronunciation upon a physiological basis augmented by 
teacher-supervised ear training drill brings superior results to laboratory prac- 
tice with phonographic records without teacher direction. ““Multum in Parvo.” 
xvi: 6: 470-476. Importance of focalization, repetition, and mind-set, in learn- 
ing a language, and the manner in which language exercises employ these 
principles. “‘Student Interest Versus Method.” xvi: 5: 385-388. If enrollment 
in languages is to increase, the courses must be outlined in conformance with 
student interest upon a basis of pedagogy likely to stimulate such sympathy. 
The importance of mind-set, interest, and stimulus bond response cannot be 
overestimated. 

Griggs, M. T.: “Graphic Grammar.” xvi: 5: 402-411. Plea for graphic presentation 
of grammar to aid the average student who is visual-minded. Graphic expla- 
nations of three grammatical constructions to show method. “More Graphic 
Grammar.” xvi: 8: 659-666. Further examples of graphic grammar in support 
of belief that it is easier for the average student to grasp visual explanations. 
Author presents a pattern for learning certain tenses of many French irregular 
verbs, and a graphic method of finding ist pers. sing. of the present sub- 
junctive. 

Hagboldt, P.: “The Will To Conquer.” xvi: 1: 14-17. To make volition active an 
aim in all its aspects must be present, to make it doubly significant the student 
must know his rate of progress. Frequent tests, not necessarily long, are the 
greatest economisers of time. “The Best Method.” xv: 8: 625-631. There is 
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no universally perfect method, but there are sound basic principles underlying 
the methodic means of every well developed plan of teaching and the “‘best 
method” is the one best suited to a given situation. ‘““Types of Memory in 
Language Study.” xvi: 7: 583-590. Language learning implies three types of 
memory: auditory, visual and motor. People possess these types in varying 
degrees. The commonest type of student has a mind that combines the three. 
Therefore all three should be used in teaching foreign languages. 

Handschin, C. H.: ‘The Question of the Most Economical Learning of the German 
Vocabulary.”’ xvir: 3: 195-199. Based on Morgan’s word-list this study con- 
cerns itself with establishing certain principles which pertain to the compara- 
tive ease of learning the various words of the list. Divides list into 3 categories: 
hardest (50.7 per cent), easier (26.3 per cent) and easiest (23.1 per cent). Con- 
text learning is the most efficient way of learning these words. 

Hawkins, F. E.: “‘Using ‘Horse Sense’ in Teaching.” xv1: 4: 306-309. We need to be 
practical in our teaching while holding up ideals and objectives. Suggestions: 
walk down the aisles of classes every day and give zero for cribbed transla- 
tions, don’t let pupils take books or written sentences to the board, five-minute 
tests at intervals give teacher estimate of pupil’s work better than grading all 
his written sentences. ‘Four Topics Explained Functionally.” xv1: 5: 426-428. 
Original devices described which the writer has used to present vividly: French 
accents, adjectives that precede their nouns, the celui family, the auxiliary with 
past participle. 

Hocking, E.: ““The Conspiracy Against The Modern Classics.” xvi1: 2: 81-90. The 
current emphasis upon “extensive reading for content” is destructive of literary 
appreciation. “It makes us appear as literary bootleggers, pawning off under 
the original label, goods which we have ‘cut’ for our own profit.” Ie. the new 
type of synethetic reader appearing as a result of the hue and cry that our 
students must drop the language after 2 years of study. 

Hendrix, W. S.: “Foreign Language Broadcasting in the United States—A Pre- 
liminary Survey.” xv: 2: 91-96. Data concerning the extent of this in our 
country published in table. Suggestions to teachers who utilize broadcasting to 
make them more efficient. New technique necessary. 

Kress, Dorothy: ‘““Two Schemes For Those After-Holiday Classes.” xvi: 3: 209- 
211. (1) Have each student act the part of a great historical or literary figure 
and the rest guess the character; (2) tell stories in the foreign language with 
which the pupils are familiar in English and as the story is being told allow 
each student to raise his hand when he thinks he knows the name of the story. 

Lohstoeter, Lotte: “Denn, Da, Weil.” xvi: 4: 337-341. The differences offered by 
these conjunctions which are seldom explained clearly in the average “‘begin- 
ners’ ”’ book. 

Scatori, S.: “Deceptive Cognates in Spanish.” xv1: 5: 396-401. Words listed are 
similar only in appearance and not in meaning. Author limits himself to the 
Spanish spoken in Spain. 

Schons, Emily: ‘(Language Mastery.” xv1: 8: 639-643. One method inadequate. 
The Grammar, the Direct, and the Reading Method should all be combined 
and supplemented by memorizing. 

Schwartz, W. L.: “An Unnoted Case of Agreement According To Sense.” xvii: 3: 
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200. Attention of students should be called to the fact that broché, relié, etc. 
when following titles of books, do not agree with the titles, but according to 
sense with a word like livre, understood. 

Schwartz, W. L., Wilkins, L. A., Bovée, A. G.: “Vocational Opportunities for For- 
eign Language Students.” xv1: 7: 545-582. Report of the committee appointed 
by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 1930 to make a 
general survey of vocational opportunities for high school and college language 
students. Report is divided into 3 sections, listing in alphabetical order: (1) 
occupations in which languages are a primary requirement, (2) occupations in 
which languages are a distinct advantage and sometimes a secondary require- 
ment, (3) occupations in which languages are an asset in achieving success. 
See further, Books and Pamphlets. 

Solano, Marie: “The Preparation and Qualifications Of A Modern Language 
Teacher.” xvi: 3: 161-172. The minimum requirements of such a teacher. 

Spendiaroff, E.: “Is Learning To Read An Easy Task?” xvi: 6: 490-493. Some com- 
ments on West’s theory and the conclusion that those will profit most by his 
theory who wish to “acquire mature habits of silent reading for content in the 
vernacular.” 

Steinbach, H. R.: “The Problem of Extra Reading.” xv1: 6: 465-469. Voluntary 
reading better than definite assignments. If sufficient amount is read grades 
can be raised. Oral reports are more expedient than written ones. 

Stroebe, Lillian L.: ‘Self-Improvement and Inexpensive Books for The Teacher of 
German.” xvi: 4: 289-298. List of editions available and suggestions for further 
reading. Publishers and prices are given. 

Tharp, J. B.: “Interest Without Mastery?” xvi: 3: 173-182. The keynotes of in- 
terest are activity, gradation, and suitability. Some criteria for interest in 
reading. Vocabulary density. “Review of Report of The Commission Ap- 
pointed by the College Entrance Examination Board to Revise the Definition 
of Requirements in French, German, Italian, Spanis\.” x11: 4: 369-372. This 
includes the new requirements for first and second years. In Vol. xvi: 2: 137 a 
communication appears stating that the C. E. E. B. voted to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Review and that in June, 1934, the new plan 
will go into effect. 

Tobel, Anna von: “Modern Foreign Languages in High Schools of Fifteen Western 
States.” xvr: 6: 512-514. Answers from 119 high schools regarding modern 
languages taught, enrolment, and pages covered in first two years. 

Thompson, R. N.: “A Spanish Lesson On The American Flag.” xvt :5: 438-439. A 
direct method lesson that can be adapted to varying class-room conditions. 

Waltz, R. H.: “Some Results Of Laboratory Training.” xv1: 4: 299-305. Report of 
22 experiments to determine relative values of teaching pronunciation by class 
and laboratory methods. Results of tests of laboratory drill even without aid 
of an instructor show somewhat superior achievement in articulation. 

Will, Lucy: “A Grammar Lesson With Review and Drill.” xv1: 6: 504-511. Pres- 
entation of technique for a grammar lesson by inductive method with review 
and drill, based on use of wenn and als as temporal conjunctions. 

Wooley, E. O.: “Measuring A Freshman’s Passive Vocabulary in German.” xvi: 1: 
46-47. Test given to student of linguistic ability presents some interesting con- 
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clusions on vocabulary growth.—Summaries of Monatshefte for year 1931. xvi: 
8: 674-675. 

Young, Grace P.: “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in America for 
1931.”” xvi: 8: 667-677. 


*MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT 

Griebsch, M.: “Zur Methodik des deutschen Sprachunterrichts.” xx1v: 187-194. 
Presents typical lessons in the teaching of prepositions and of indirect discourse. 
Continues the series of articles of Vol. xxi. 

Hollander, L. M.: “Deutsche oder lateinische Schrift.”” xxrv: 184-187. Favors the 
use of German script in the American classroom. 

Morgan, B. Q.: ‘‘Theaterstiicke fiir die Vereinsbiihne.” xxiv: 33-44. Lists plays 
suitable for presentation by German clubs. 

Neuse, W.: “Anschauungsmaterial fiir den kulturkundlichen Unterricht.” xxiv: 
244-246. Discusses modelling as a source of illustrative material in foreign 
language classes. “‘Lesefertigkeit und direkte Methode.” xxiv: 217-220. Sug- 
gests ways of securing facility in reading through the direct method. 

Pauck, C. E.: ‘Producing a German Play.” xxiv: 220-222. States advantages 
gained from presenting plays in a foreign language and offers practical sugges- 
tions for training the players. 

Stroebe, Lilian L.: ‘Reading Comprehension Tests.” xxiv: 1-12. Offers several 
reading tests which consist of passages in German with German questions that 
are to be answered in English. 

Waldman, M.: “‘A Practical Method of Imparting the German Subjunctive.” xxiv: 
252-257. Simplifies the teaching of a difficult phase of grammar. 

Wooley, E. O.: Summaries of Monatshefte for year 1931. Mod. Lang. J., xvi: 8: 
674-5. 


News BULLETIN OF INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Anonymous: “Educational Use of Foreign Films.”’ viz: 8: 5-6. Discussion of the 
experiment some New England universities have undertaken in presenting 
French talking-films to their students. 


NortH CAROLINA TEACHER 

Hardré, R.: “Pepping up the French Programs.” February, 1932. Interesting sug- 
gestions for new teachers and for language clubs. Many club programs are too 
passive. 

Books AND PAMPHLETS 

Alpern, H.: The “Dollars-and-Sense” Value of Spanish, pp. 35. Dr. Hymen Alpern, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway and Paul Avenue, New York 
City. Price 10 cents. A symposium of opinion of prominent American business 
men and firms on the value of Spanish in our schools and colleges—very much 
pro! 

Coleman, A.: An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1927-1932. 
(Compiled with the assistances of Agnes Jacques.) The University of Chicago 


* Summaries by E. O. Wooley, Indiana U. 
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Press, 1932, pp. xiii+-296. Price $3.00. An analysis of 570 books, articles and 

reports that have appeared in America with the important works published in 

England, France, and Germany. A number of unpublished master’s and doc- 

tor’s theses are included. A valuable bibliography to students of modern lan- 

guage method. The analyses are grouped under the headings: Publications of 
the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages; Psychology 

' of Language Learning; General Trends in Language Teaching; Aims, Materials, 
and Methods (under which are a number of subdivisions such as: Objectives, 
Phonetics, Reading, Grammar and Syntax, Vocabulary and Idioms, Realia, 
etc.); Tests and Testing; Correlation and Transfer; Training of Teachers; 
Foreign Language Teaching in European Schools; Miscellaneous. 

Cossman, C. C.: A Comparative Study of the Verbs in Two Series of French Textbooks. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1932, pp. 79. Study 

) of the frequency of irregular verb forms in the Eddy series of French books, 
known as the ‘“‘Chicago French Series” and in the “Scott Foresman French 
Series.”’ Results presented in four tables. 

Dickson, Mrs. Alice M.: Realia For French Teaching. Annual revision (1932). Copies 
may be had only from Dr. S. A. Freeman, French Summer School, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont, $0.35. Extensive collection giving sources from 
which material may be obtained. 

} Fleagle, F. K. and others: A Two-year Course in Spanish with Suggestions for a 

Third Year. University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. x1, no. 6, 

Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina. 1932, pp. 36. $0.30. 

Graff, W.: Language and Languages. An Introduction to Linguistics. New York: 

} D. Appleton and Co., 1932, pp. xlvi+487. An examination of the field of 
linguistics dealing with language in its general signification as the universal 
means of communication. Part I. Constituents and Mechanism. Chapters (1) 
Phonetic Elements in Language; (2) Meaning; (3) Units of Signification; (4) 
Accentuation; (5) Categorizing in Language. Part II. Drift and Diversification. 
Chapters (6) Phonetic Change; (7) Causes of Phonetic and Linguistic Change; 
(8) Changes Involving Meaning; (9) Principles of Language Classification; 
(10) The Indo-European Family; (11) The Non-Indo-European Languages. 
Linguistic Map of the world (in color) showing world language distribution and 
bibliography at end. 

Harrison, Mary: First and Second Year Spanish Test on Vocabulary and Compre- 
hension, Forms I and II. Emporia, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College, 
1932. 

Haygood, J. D.: A Minimum Essential French Reading Vocabulary. 1932, pp. 51. An 
unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago. A study of the vocabu- 
laries of 5 school texts to determine the position in the Vander Beke Word 
List of the words used. Concludes that the items in Part I, together with the 
first 2000 of Part II of the “French Word Book,” furnish a very useful basic 
vocabulary. 

Institute of International Education Bulletin No. 3. New York, Nov. 1, 1932. 
Fellowships and Scholarships open to American Students for Study in Foreign 
Countries (Fourth edition). 25 cents. Part I gives fellowships and scholarships 
open to students of all American institutions of higher education; Part II, 
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Fellowships and Scholarships open only to students affiliated with specified 
colleges and universities. 

Koischwitz, O.: Selection and A pplication of Illustrative Material in Foreign Language 
Classes. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. viii+68. 
Monograph. Report of experiments conducted for several years to improve the 
learning of German through better selection and use of visual illustrative ma- 
terial. 

Mac Latchey, Josephine H.: Education On the Air. Gives accurate description of the 
status of educational broadcasting in 1932. Speeches and discussion of the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio the third annual session of which was held in 
June, 1932 at Ohio State U. at Columbus. Published by Ohio State University, 
November 1, 1932. $3.00+-postage. 

Palmer, H. E.: On Learning To Read Foreign Languages. Published by the Institute 
for Research in English Teaching of the Department of Education, Tokyo, 
1932; pp. 40. Can be obtained from World Book Co. Helpful to beginners of 
any language. ‘“‘Primeras Lecturas Espafioles” by Castello and Sparkman is 
used for illustration. 

Pargment, M. S.: Why Study Modern Foreign Languages? Reprint from the Journal 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 1932 (for contents see Journal above). 
Distributed by D. C. Heath and Co. 

Rogers, Agnes L. and Clarke, Frances M.: American Council French Aural Compre- 
hension Test, Forms A B C D and E. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Eighty questions in French with 
five-response multiple-choice items in English. Reliability given in Table. 

Schwartz, W. L.; Wilkins, L. A.; Bovée, A. G.: Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students. Pp. 40. Twenty-five cents. The Modern Language Journal, 
5500 Thirty-third Street N.W., Washington, D. C. Discusses in detail sixty 
kinds of employment in which the knowledge of one or more foreign languages 
is a primary requirement, a distinct advantage, or an asset in achieving suc- 
cess. Cf. above Mod. Lang. J. 

Seibert, Louise C.: A Series of Experiments on the Learning of French Vocabulary. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 18. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. xi+106. $1.50. Five experiments conducted at 
Goucher College with groups who had had the equivalent of one year of college 
French, on: (1) relative efficiency of studying silently or aloud with a written 
recall; (2) relative efficiency of studying vocabulary in associated parts versus 
studying vocabulary in context; (3) relative efficiency of studying a list of 
English-French words by the whole versus the part method; (4) the optimum 
distribution of relearning; (5) relative efficiency of the reading versus the 
recitation method of study. Detailed description of experiments and results 
printed in tables. 

Seibert, Louise C. and Wood, B. D.: Columbia Research Bureau Aural French Test. 
World Book Co. Test divided into 4 parts. Designed to measure the extent to 
which students understand spoken French. Published in Form A and Form B 
which may be used alternately. 

Smith, H. (chairman). Report of the Commission A ppointed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board To Revise the Definition of the Requirements in French, 
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German, Italian, and Spanish. New York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1932. Pp. 10. Report of this commission accepted by the College En- 
trance Examination Board in April 1932. Beginning in June, 1934, the ex- 
aminations in the above mentioned languages will be based on the revised 
definition of the requirements in these languages formulated by this com- 
mission. 

GRACE P. YOUNG 


Indiana University 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

re: Edward Fitzgerald (translator of Omar Khayyam). 

I am eager to know the present whereabouts of copies of 
Schiller’s plays: Piccolomini, Wallenstein, Maria Stuart (Bohm 
Edition, Coleridge Translation) which Edward Fitzgerald anno- 
tated. They were sold in 1919 at the C. V. Wheeler Sale at the 
Walpole Galleries, New York. 

I am equally desirous of learning of the present ownership of 
any of Edward Fitzgerald’s library books or letters. Perhaps your 
readers can help me. 

CHARLES GANZ 
“Brownbays,” Pear Tree Lane 
Little Common, Bexhill, England 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

We are indebted to Miss Titiana W. Boldyreff for her contribu- 
tion (M.L.J. February, 1933) on the similarity in sound of various 
languages for the same idea. In the Hawaiian Islands there is a 
polyglot population which requires a pidgin English with loan 
words and a wealth of curious expressions. More than thirty years 
ago, and at a time when the polynesian tongue was the official 
language, I was engaged in the criminal courts and enjoyed a va- 
riety of linguistic experiences. The law of that time held in high dis- 
favor the playing at ‘‘games of chance where money or other things 
of value were lost and won such as roulette, faro, monte, tan, fan 
tan, pakapio or Russian war.” 

I came into frequent contact with most of these nefarious im- 
ported vices but Russian war had never presented itself to me as a 
legal entity. In preparing a case for court in the office of the deputy 
sheriff—a native Hawaiian—I asked for an explanation of the 
means by which offenders played this game. He explained that the 
banker laid out on the table an oilcloth painted with both red and 
black squares, into one of which a gamester put his money or chips. 
A wheel having black and red stations as well as numbers was spun, 
and when caught by a pliable peg at a red station the players with 
money in the red squares were paid by the banker and the bets in 
the black squares were drawn in with a small rake. Of course I re- 
called the great game played in all the casinos of Europe and in 
fancy could hear the croupiers calling “Rien ne va plus,” before the 
wheel stopped. 

“Why that is rouge et noir,” I said. 

“Yes, sure—Russian war.” 
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To this day I cannot get a Kanaka policeman to distinguish be- 
tween the two sounds. 
Car S. CARLSMITH 
Hilo, Hawaii 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
ANTICIPATING THE TEXTBOOK 

In the endeavor to explain our non-success in language teaching, 
one of the favorite excuses offered is a poor textbook. If we are 
victims of a five-year plan and do not like the text there is nothing 
for it but to submit. If we have the good or evil fortune to be able 
to change our text at will, we may choose another only to find that 
it, too, is not altogether to our liking. Instead of continually com- 
plaining or continually changing our text why not forget it oc- 
casionally and devise ways and means of teaching difficult points in 
French grammar and usage which will meet the needs of our par- 
ticular class? Then when we come to this material in the book, it 
may be used as review or further means of drill. 

One of the troublesome points in the study of French—the 
matter of gender—may be presented on the very first day. In 
giving our students French names if we write on the board and 
pronounce such names as Louis-Louise, Jean-Jeanne, Henri- 
Henriette, Yvon-Yvonne we are taking the first steps toward train- 
ing the pupil’s ear to feel that masculine names end in a vowel sound 
and feminines in a consonant sound. He will later apply this test 
to new nouns as he learns them and will not be compelled to rely 
entirely on memory to know whether it is a /e-word or a /a-word. 

If, after names have been chosen, we justifiably commit the peda- 
gogical error of calling the roll and require the response ‘“‘présent”’ 
from boys and “présente” from girls we are quickening the ear to 
adjective agreement. 

While teaching pronunciation and the formation of French 
sounds we can present, in an informal way, names of classroom 
objects. Then when we take up the first lessons in the book, which 
are usually concerned with this vocabulary, our students will find 
them already familiar. 

Those who have had experience with young children know the 
delight which counting affords. This liking for numbers and count- 
ing is not wholly dead in the pupil of high-school age. Why not 
capitalize it during the first two or three weeks by teaching all 
numbers from one to one billion? An examination of six well- 
known and reputable first year books reveals the fact that numbers 
are presented anywhere from the sixth to the forty-ninth lesson. 
Who will insist that numbers are ever too well taught? Certainly 
no one who has seen second or third year students balk at the read- 
ing of a date in French. A few minutes spent each day in writing 
from dictation numerical figures, in concert counting by ones, fives, 
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or tens, in giving orally house, telephone, auto license numbers, 
will engage pupil interest as well as lay a firm foundation for read- 
ing and understanding spoken numbers long before the forty-ninth 
lesson is reached. 

From counting it is but a step to the telling of time. If we have 
as part of our classroom equipment a cardboard clock dial such as 
is used in kindergartens we can spend a few minutes each day tell- 
ing time. We may soon find our class so glib in telling the hour that 
we can no longer terrorize the bored student with ‘‘Quelle heure 
est-il?”” when we catch him slyly looking at his watch. 

If at the beginning of each day’s lesson we call for the date or 
ask a student to write it on the board, if we accept no written work 
not properly dated we may avoid seeing such painful errors as 
“octobre le sixiéme.” In the same way, the idiomatic expressions 
relative to weather may be taught incidentally if we frequently 
discuss the weather and ask pupils to write in notebooks such ex- 
pressions as “Il fait beau, froid, du vent,” “Il neige”’ or “Il pleut 
a torrents.” 

Learning the names of articles of food is always interesting to 
young students of French and incidentally offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of the partitive construction. Abundant 
examples such as the following will present a useful vocabulary and 
will make clear the difference between the generic and partitive 
use of the article: 

Le café est brun. Prenez-vous du café le matin? 

La moutarde est jaune. Voulez-vous de la moutarde? 

L’eau est nécessaire 4 l’homme. II y a de l’eau dans le vase. 

Les oranges sont rondes. Y a-t-il des oranges dans le panier? 

These are only a few examples of what may be accomplished 
incidentally, so to speak. The alert teacher will think of many more. 
The habit of anticipating instead of following or even keeping 
abreast of the textbook has a good psychological effect upon both 
student and teacher. To the student it gives a pleasant feeling 
of mastery to find in his textbook—infallible and sacred to him— 
material with which he is already familiar. To the teacher it gives 
a comfortable sense of security to be keeping ahead of the game and 
a feeling of adventure to follow the example of the colored preacher 
who used his text only as a point of departure. 

CorDELIA M. Hayes 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


RNotes, News, and Clippings 


CULTURE COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS AND ITALIANS IN ITALY 
1933, a booklet distributed free by the Istituto Interuniversitario 
Italiano and the Ente Nazionale per le Industrie Turistiche gives 
information regarding various spring, summer, and autumn 
courses in various parts of Italy. Copies may be obtained through 
the American Express Co. or Cook’s or the Istituto (Via del 
Tempio di Giove, 28, Roma (18), Italy) will gladly furnish any 
number of copies gratis to those who apply. 


Hispania for February—March, 1933, contains among other in- 
teresting articles, one by Walter Vincent Kaulfers of Long Beach, 
California, called “Spanish for Social Intelligence.”’ This is a plea 
for those end-points of achievement in the intermediate levels 
which will yield satisfaction and encourage progress among those 
who drop their language at given intervals. In a cumulative and 
continuous subject such as ours, there is danger of regarding the 
introductory levels as merely preparatory. Mr. Kaulfers would, 
therefore, encourage from the beginning the practical in oral work. 
Such conversation as would come under the headings: time, loca- 
tion, definition, price, personal data, requests for assistance and 
expressions of courtesy. 

An intimate and informal glimpse of Don Miguel Unamuno is 
furnished by Marion J. Hay of Florida State College for Women, 
who came into contact with him at the “Residencia de Estudi- 
antes” in Madrid. Dr. Hymen Alpern has prepared a “‘Symposium 
of Opinion” with the following title “The Dollars-and-Sense 
Values of Spanish” In this are quoted opinions from men who 
direct the affairs of many of the largest business houses in the 
United States of America. 

Other articles to be noted are the following: S. Griswold 
Mosley, “Sound Teaching and Sound Texts’’; John Brooks, “Mas 
Que, Mas Que and Mas jQué!”’; Anita C. Post, “Some Aspects of 
Arizona Spanish’’; Alfred Coester, “‘Maelstroms, Green Hells and 
Sentimental Jungles”; Leawitt O. Wright, ““Things Omitted from 
an Elementary Grammar’’; S. L. Willard Rosenberg, “El Idioma 
de Cervantes.” 


A NEWCOMER AMONG SPANISH MAGAZINES appears from Dallas, 
Texas. It is called The Spanish Teacher and contains within its few 
pages material more valuable for the Spanish teacher than that 
contained in many a thick volume. The March number has a re- 
port of an interview with the famous dramatist, Jacinto Bena- 
vente; an article on the Universities of Buenos Aires; lists of names 
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and addresses for international correspondence and several articles 
in Spanish on timely topics. 
M. BLANCHE KELLY 
Rochester, New York 


THE FRENCH REVIEW for February offers the reader: “Les 
Tentatives de théatre populaire en France (1900-1925)” by 
Maurice Edgar Coindreau; ‘‘Attainment Examinations in Foreign 
Languages at the University of Wisconsin,” by Frederic D. 
Cheydleur; “André Maurois, Novelist and Essayist,’’ by Henry E. 
Haxo; ‘‘A Propos de vingt lecons sur les beaux-arts d’Alain,”’ by 
Martha Sturm; Book Reviews; Recent French Books; Bibliogra- 
phy, Edmond Méras; Varia, Dorothy Dennis; Communications 
and Notes; The Librarian’s Corner, Albert Cru. 

The March number carries, aside from the regular departments, 
the following articles: ‘‘La notion de classicisme,’’ Henri Peyre; a 
continuation of Prof. Cheydleur’s article begun in the February 
issue; Why Study Foreign Languages, Joseph Tamborra; The 
Realism of Dumas fils, H. Stanley Schwarz; French Vocabulary 
for Contract Bridge and Golf, William Leonard Schwartz. 


In the MONATSHEFTE for February, we find “Anton Wild- 
gans, Ein Nachruf,” by J. A. von Bradish; ‘‘Reading and the 
Direct Method,” J. W. Heyd; “Increase Percentages in German 
for the Last Two Biennia,”’ Mrs. Anne Bodensieck Tyre; Umschau 
der Schriftleitung; Biicherschau. 


Iratica for the ensuing year will remain under the editorship 
of Prof. H. D. Austin. Prof. J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and Prof. John Van Horne, University of Illinois, have been 
appointed consulting editors. 

The contents of the March issue is as follows: ‘‘Italy and Some 
of Her Early American Commentators,’’ Emilio Goggio; ‘“‘The 
Status of Italian in the Colleges,’’ Elton Hocking; Jn Memoriam 
(1930-1932); Recent Italian Books, John Van Horne; Bibliography 
of Italian Studies in America (Oct.—Dec. 1932), J. E. Shaw; News, 
Notes; Correspondence; Reviews. 


LES LANGUES MODERNES (Janvier—Février 1933) carries an in- 
teresting report on “‘L’emploi du phonographe dans l’enseigne- 
ment des Langues Vivantes.”’ 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH MEETING of the Connecticut Group of the 
New England Modern Language Association was held Saturday, 
March 18, 1933, at Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The program was as follows: A short business meeting 
followed by a Word of Welcome from the President of Albertus 
Magnus; The report of the Modern Language Committee ap- 
pointed by the College Board, Prof. Horatio Smith, Brown Uni- 
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versity; “Observations on Grammar in the Modern Language 
Course,” Prof. E. W. Bagster-Collins, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia; ““Quelques Aspects du Roman Frangais au 18° siécle,” Prof. 
Albert Mann, Jr., Wesleyan College. 

At 5 P.M. tea was served to all present through the courtesy 
of the Modern Language Club of Albertus Magnus College. The 
following were elected officers for the coming year: Chairman, 
Prof. Albert Mann, Jr., Wesleyan College, Middletown; Vice- 
chairman, Gertrude B. Girouard, Windham High School, Willi- 
mantic; Secretary, Duane L. Robinson, The Taft School, Water- 
town. Owing to the resignation of the vice-chairman, D. A. Tirrell 
of the Kent School, who transferred to Tucson, Arizona, as Head- 
master of Evans School, the officers in charge of this meeting were: 
Chairman, Prof. Arséne Croteau, Conn. State College, Storrs; 
Secretary, Gertrude B. Girouard, Windham High School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 


THE FReNcH CLUB at Mount Mary college, known as Les 
Pléiades, is interested in all things French. Its monthly meetings 
are study periods of French literature, art, life, and politics. Each 
month is devoted to a different phase of French life. At its March 
meeting, Mlle Mary B. Poull, instructor of art at the college, gave 
a talk and showed lantern slides on ‘‘Art Movements in France.” 
In appreciation of her interesting talk, Les Pléiades made her an 
honorary member and extended to her all the privileges of the 
club. Mlle Poull was an art student in Europe two years and has 
an appreciative understanding of the French contribution in the 
field of painting. In her lecture, Mlle Poull pointed out that it was 
the French who turned to landscape painting as an art in itself. 
Before the French saw landscapes as pictures, she said, landscapes 
were used only as backgrounds or settings for figures. Her talk 
included appreciations of the well-known French paintings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, including the works of 
Nicolas Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Antoine Watteau, Jean Baptiste 
Chardin, Fraymard, Mme Bigec Le Brian, as an introduction to 
the art movements of the nineteenth century. Movements of that 
century, Mlle Poull pointed out are best typified by the following 
artists: classicists, Jacque Louis David, Jean Dominique Ingres; 
romanticists, Delacroix, Corot, Millet; the school of 1830, Rous- 
seau, Breton, Daubigny, Troyon; realists, Gustave Courbet, 
Honoré Daumier; impressionists, Edouard Manet, Pissaro, Claude 
Monet, Sisley, Seurat, post impressionists, Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin. 


RECENT FRENCH Books, selected by the French book review 
committee (affiliated with the Massachusetts library club’s Com- 
mittee on Inter-racial Service) Professor Dwight I. Chapman, 
Boston University, chairman), are listed below. Books of a read- 
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able, interesting type have been sought, with due care for the 
elimination of those either poorly written or of a distinctly un- 
desirable influence. Starred novels and most of the non-fiction will 
appeal only to readers whose interests are more than local. The 
lists are made primarily from the point of view of the public library 
and make no attempt to cover the field of scholarly research or of 
restricted or technical interests. The chairman will be glad to sug- 
gest booksellers from whom these books may be purchased. 


NON-FICTION 
Aubry, Octave, Le roi de Rome. Paris: Fayard, 1932. 486 p. 16 
fr. 50. 


The tragic life of Napoleon’s son and an account of the life of Napoleon from 
his downfall to his death. Authentic and well told. 


Bardanne, Jean, L’Allemagne attaquera le Traité de Versailles. 
Paris: Baudiniére, 1932. 223 p. 10 fr. 


A timely discussion of German politics and of Germany’s supposed secret 
methods of avoiding the limitations of the Versailles Treaty. 


Benjamin, René, Paris. Paris: Plon, 1932. 230 p. 12 fr. 


A drama of a sewing girl, of a young doctor of good family and of the vicis- 
situdes that tend to keep them apart. 


Béraud, Henri, Le feu qui couve. Paris: Editions de France, 1932. 
246 p. 15 fr. 
Contemporary depression conditions and influences in the Danubian states, 
with sufficient political and ethnical history to explain some of the causes of 
present troubles. 


Bernard, Paul, Les parents paresseux. By Tristan Bernard (pseud.) 
Paris, Editions des portiques, 1932. 250 p. 12 fr. 
The well known dramatist reminisces and expresses opinions and criticisms of 
parents and teachers, his own included. 

Billy, André, Intimités littéraires. Paris: Flammarion, 1932. 246 p. 
12 fr. 


Sketches of well known authors, enlightening and well written, by an authority 
on contemporary literature. 


Bordeaux, Henry, Joffre, ou l’art de commander. Paris: Grasset, 
1933. 233 p. 12 fr. 
The military career of Joffre and the conduct of the war by governmental and 
army officials are described by one who was familiar with them in his role as 
liaison officer. 


Cahuet, Albéric, Retours de Sainte-Héléne. Paris: Fasquelle, 1932. 
237 p. 12 fr. 


A sequel to Sainte-Héléne, petite tle, this book deals with the friends of Napoleon 
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who returned to France after the latter’s death, describes the funeral of the 
Emperor and discusses his will. 


Chadourne, Marc, L’U.R.S.S. sans passion. Paris: Plon, 1932. 
220 p. 15 fr. 


Impressions of a traveler in Soviet Russia. The author disclaims all prejudice 
and sees much to praise as well as to condemn in the new society of the Soviets. 


Chardonne, Jacques, L’Amour du prochain. Paris: Grasset, 1932. 
238 p. 15 fr. 


Familiar essays on everyday subjects: the changing seasons, home life, de- 
scriptions of the country. 

Ehrhard, Jean E., Le roman francais depuis Marcel Proust. Paris: 
Nouvelle revue critique, 1932. 256 p. 12 fr. 
A useful guidebook for a knowledge of the French novel since 1920. 

Fargue, Léon-Paul, D’aprés Paris. Paris: Gallimard, 1932. 142 p. 
9 fr. 
A poet’s description of the Paris of his student days, as seen from his window, 
from a public bus, etc. 

Gosselin, Louis-Léon-Théodore, Napoléon, croquis de lépopée. By 
G. Lenétre (pseud.) Paris: Grasset, 1932, 286 p. 15 fr. 
A Napoleonic miscellany, by an authority on the period, evoking the color 
and movement of the age. 

Lanux, Pierre de, Sud. Paris: Plon, 1932. 272 p. 15 fr. 
The American South seen through the eyes of a Frenchman who believes that 
its social and historical significance are not fully grasped. 

Morand, Paul, Air indien. Paris: Grasset, 1932. 265 p. 15 fr. 
The famous traveler crosses the Andes in an airplane and goes over South 
America from Buenos Ayres to Chile, through the land of the Incas into Central 
America. 

N ..., Canada. Paris: Larouse, 1933. 221 p. 35 fr. 
Excellent pictures of Canada with titles in English and in French. No text 
except one page of foreword. 

Pourtalés, Guy, Comte de, Wagner, histoire d’un artiste. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1932. 446 p. 18 fr. 


An exhaustive study of the life and character of Wagner, with less emphasis 
on musical appreciation than on psychological and spiritual study. 


Roz, Firmin, Washington. Paris: Dunod, 1932. 279 p. 15 fr. 
A French biography and appreciation of the life, character, and leadership of 
Washington. 
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Suarez, Georges, Herriot. Paris: Tallandier, 1932. 282 p. 12 fr. 
An account of the conference held at Chequers when Herriot was premier in 
1924. 

Valéry, Paul, Moralités. Paris: Gallimard, 1932. 161 p. 20 fr. 


Epigrammatic sayings of a modern French poet, intellectual, methodical, 
studied but graceful, musical, poetic. 


FICTION 


Achard, Paul, Coup de soleil. Paris: Editions des portiques, 1932. 
355 p. 12 fr. 
A young German returns to Europe from study in America and after a love 
affair on the Céte d’Azur goes home to his family, only to be as disoriented 
there as in France and in America. Unable to face the dismal prospects of 
both home and world conditions, he commits suicide. 


Bedel, Maurice, Zulfu. Paris: Gallimard, 1932. 254 p. 12 fr. 


A humorous and satirical account of the experiences in France of a young 
Turk, Zulfu, whose social and political liberalism encounters numerous shocks 
and surprises. 


*Bloch, Jean-Richard, Sybilla. Paris: Gallimard, 1932. 347 p. 15 fr. 
The first volume of a long work under the general title of L’Aigle et Ganymede. 
It deals with the influence of Sybilla, an American dancer of Russo-Italian 
extraction, upon Adrien de Vallade, a Parisian critic and writer, and upon his 
wife Clothilde. 


Carco, Francis, L’ombre, Paris: Michel, 1933. 254 p. 15 fr. 


A mystery story of a Parisian apartment house murder. 


Celli, Rose, Zsola. Paris: Gallimard, 1932. 222 p. 12 fr. 


The struggle of a young Corsican girl to escape the web of family entangle- 
ments and traditions. 


*Chauveau, Léopold, Pauline Grospain. Paris: Gallimard, 1932. 
221 p. 12 fr. 
A girl of the people fights poverty and loneliness and is finally stabbed by the 
man whom she has loved devotedly in silence for years. 


Istrati, Panait, La maison Thiiringer. Paris: Rieder, 1933. 271 p. 
12 fr. 
Through the story of the semi-autobiographical personage of Adrien Zograffi 
this novel pictures the social and political abuses in a Danubian grain port in 
Rumania. 


*Giono, Jean, Jean le bleu. Paris: Grasset, 1932. 313 p. 15 fr. 


Semi-autobiographical descriptions of adolescence in a small village near the 
Italian frontier. Fine characterization of the father, a philosophical shoe-maker. 
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Lemaire, Eveline, Mon bonheur. Paris: Plon, 1932. 253 p. 12 fr. 

An old-fashioned love story, entertainingly told, dealing with young people at 
a rest-house where a devoted daugher has taken her sick mother to recuperate. 

Peisson, Edouard, Parti de Liverpool. Paris: Grasset, 1932. 254 p. 
15 fr. 

An absorbing and rapid story of the disaster of a huge steamship (inspired 
perhaps by the sinking of the Titanic). Rugged ship captain an interesting 
character. 

*Prévost, Jean, Rachel. Paris: Gallimard, 1932. 220 p. 12 fr. 

An adventuress in love betrays her fiancé by making the conquest of another 
young man. After marrying her fiancé she causes his death. 

Schultz, Yvonne, Chipette et lui. By Dyvonne (pseud.) Paris: Plon, 
1932. 246 p. 12 fr. 

A poor girl is abandoned by her snobbish husband, a Parisian banker, but after 
education and training makes a debut in society which humbles her husband 
and brings him to sue for forgiveness. 

Tharaud, Jérome et Jean, Les bien-aimées, Paris: Plon, 1932. 336 p. 
15 fr. 

The love experiences of a Parisian youth who, after coming to the belief that 
physical possession kills love, tries to put his theory into practice but who, 
arrived at middle age, enters a normal marriage. 

Vercel, Roger, Au large de l’Eden. Paris: Michel, 1932. 316 p. 15 fr. 
A lively story of cod-fishing off the costs of Greenland, with complications of 
love, jealousy, and of near mutiny of the sailors. Good descriptions of scenery 
and fishing activities. 


TYPES OF ERROR IN LATIN WORD KNOWLEDGE (B. K. Hunsberger, 
313 W. Fornance St., Norristown, Pa.) represents three years of in- 
vestigation of the types of error in the vocabulary study of first 
year Latin pupils. It is an interesting investigation into the errors 
made by pupils on multiple-choice vocabulary tests and might help 
modern language teachers diagnose errors of the same type made 
on our vocabulary tests. 


“How TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL,” a copyrighted booklet which 
contains also a digest of the laws relating to teacher certification, 
is available through the Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, Den- 
ver, Colorado. Price 50 cents. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION of Central and Northern 
California met on Saturday, April 22, in the International House 
at the University of California. The program was as follows: é, 
Practical Observations on the Pronunciation of French—Gabriel 

Bonno. 

Problems of Spanish Pronunciation—Aurelio M. Espinosa. 
German Dialects—Kurt F. Reinhardt. aes 
The Revised Language Curriculum of the State University. 


Rebiews 


Myron F. BRIGHTFIELD. The Issue in Literary Criticism, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1932. 316 pp. $4.00. 


“Dr. Brightfield establishes literary criticism—that is, a valid 
literary judgment—as a product of the same scientific method that 
is pursued in the natural sciences, and of that method alone.”’ We 
hope Dr. Brightfield is not responsible for this statement on the 
jacket of his solid and serious book. If such were his ambitions, the 
result would be blank failure. He has, however, clearly raised the 
issue of (rather than im) literary criticism, and very ably presented 
several of its aspects. For the idealist, “‘the Beautiful, like the Good 
and the True, is an absolute—an unchanging reality behind earthly 
appearances.” This attitude Dr. Brightfield uncompromisingly 
condemns. His own point of view is that of the empiricist or prag- 
matist. It seems to us, however, that he does not differentiate 
clearly enough between two kinds of pragmatism: the individual 
and the social. The essential literary fact is that of individual re- 
action: “I like this, and not that.’’ Collect, tabulate, and classify 
as many of those basic facts as you please, the result will be sta- 
tistics, not criticism. In the case of Fechner’s golden section, the 
“supremely beautiful rectangle” was determined by counting votes. 
There is no reason whatever why the minority should be wrong. In 
science, an experimental test may establish a fact as (humanly and 
provisionally) true. In literature, the pragmatic method establishes 
only the fact of success, not the fact of value. It is a craven fallacy 
that ‘‘such popularity must be deserved.” A best-seller may appeal 
to me, or it may not; and I reserve my right of private judgment 
even in the case of those perennial best-sellers, the Classics. There 
should therefore be a tripartite division: the absolutist approach, 
the pragmatic-social, and the pragmatic-individual. All three, of 
course, cross each other more than once in their mazy progress. 
Both the “individualist” and the “collectivist,” pragmatic as they 
may deem themselves to be, still yearn for the chimaera of ‘‘a 
valid literary judgment,” i.e., an infallible criterion, i.e., a stand- 
ard of absolute values. 

We do not believe that Dr. Brightfield has succeeded any better 
than his innumerable predecessors since Madame de Staél in an- 
nexing criticism to science. Criticism is still an art. Like all arts, it 
requires a “‘gift’”’ (a question-begging word!); more than most arts, 
it also demands a wide acquaintance with the field; and an efficient 
technique. Taine remains a critic, in spite of his pseudo-scientific 
claims; Saintsbury was a critic, although his mind was a chaos of 
clear ideas; Babbitt is a critic, in spite of his dogmatism. ‘“‘Tous 
les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.” We are not so sure 
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that Dr. Brightfield is a critic. His pragmatism is far too dog- 
matic. (My dictionary gives as an illustration of pragmatical this 
quotation from Motley: “‘Pragmatical as a schoolmaster’s harangue 
to fractious little boys’). A book on literary criticism which, in the 
course of 316 pages, shows no trace of either literary appreciation 
or literary expression, is decidedly academic. ‘‘What droll creatures 
these college professors are whenever they talk about art!’’ wrote 
Flaubert; and there was a sound sense in the gibe. But we could 
name at least a baker’s dozen of professors whose criticism is not 
“academic.” 
ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


1. Entretiens sur Goethe. Paris, 1932.* 

2. A. L. Harris. Das Voltairische in Mephistopheles. Leipzig, 
1930. 

3. O. S. FLEISSNER AND E. MENTZ-FLEISSNER, Der junge Goethe. 
F. S. Crofts, 1932. 


1. Vom 12.-14. Mai 1932 veranstalte die ‘Commission inter- 
nationale de Coopération intellectuelle” in Frankfurt a. M. eine 
Goethe-Gedichtnisfeier. Die bei dieser Gelegenheit gehaltenen 
Ansprachen, einschliesslich der Ausfiihrungen des Vorsitzenden, 
Jules Destrée und der stattgehabten Diskussion, bilden den Inhalt 
des vorliegenden Buches. Raummangel macht es unméglich auf 
die einzelnen Reden einzugehen. Allen gemeinsam ist das aufrich- 
tige Bestreben nach harmonischer Zusammenarbeit. Wie Destrée 
betont, ist ein ehrlicher und dauernder Friede die unerlissliche 
Voraussetzung fiir die Erhaltung und das Gedeihen der europi- 
ischen Kultur. Ohne die gegenwirtige Spannung zu iibersehen 
oder auch nur zu verkleinern, haben die verschiedenen Redner doch 
das Vertrauen, dass man Mittel und Wege finden wird, ehe es 
endgiiltig zu spit ist, die zum grossen Teil nur scheinbaren Gegen- 
sitze zu tiberbriicken. De Reynold, ein Schweizer, weist auf sein 
Land hin als ein Europa im kleinen, wo eine gliickliche Lésung 
bereits gefunden, wo Romanen und Deutsche friedlich neben und 
mit einander leben, die Eigenart der verschiedenen Stamme gegen- 
seitig achten und schitzen und gemeinschaftlich nach der Wohl- 
fahrt des Ganzen streben. Vélkische Interessen und Eigenheiten 
sollten keinen veranlassen, ein gemeinsames Grésseres und zum 
Gedeihen aller Notwendiges zu iibersehen: das gemeinsame wirt- 
schaftliche und geistige Erbe Europas. Simtliche Redner sind sich 
einig, dass Goethe, obschon ein Deutscher in seinem Wesen, von 
einer héheren Warte aus die gegenseitige Abhingigkeit der Volker 
klar erfasste und immer wieder das als die héchsten Werte bezeich- 


* The American agent is the “World Peace Foundation,” (40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass.) Price 65¢. 
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nete, was Allgemeinbesitz der ganzen Menschheit ist. Die Ans- 
prachen, die auf dieser Tagung gehalten wurden, zerfallen in drei 
Gruppen: Goethe der Europier—das Ergebnis ist ein solches, das 
man dafiir ‘Goethe als Weltbiirger’ setzen méchte. Goethe und die 
Kunst. Goethes Reisen. Die Diskussion enthilt viele wichtige Aus- 
fiihrungen. Eine interessante Bemerkung macht George Oresco. 
Er findet, dass die deutsche Sprache sich sehr gut dazu eignet, die 
feinsten Nuancen, die neuesten Gewagtheiten eines fremden 
Idioms wiederzugeben, und dass vielen Lesern die Werke fremder 
Volker, deren Sprachen sie nicht kennen, durch deutsche Uber- 
setzungen zuginglich gemacht werden. Alle bedeutenden euro- 
piischen Nationen, ja sogar Siidamerika, sind unter den Rednern 
vertreten. Von zwei bisher unbekannten Zeichnungen Goethes ab- 
gesehen, bringt die Sammlung nichts Neues, macht aber starken 
Eindruck durch die ehrliche Begeisterung der Redner und die Ein- 
helligkeit in der Beurteilung Goethes. 

2. Der Verfasser sucht an der Hand zahlreicher Parallelen dar- 
zutun, dass Goethe keinen anderen als Voltaire zum Vorbild fiir 
Mephistopheles benutzt hat. Die angefiihrten Stellen zeigen in der 
Tat eine weitgehende Ubereinstimmung. Zum Teil ist es aller- 
dings nicht Mephisto sondern Faust, der Ideen ausspricht, die 
denen Voltaires verwandt sind. Bei der Abneigung Goethes gegen 
den grossen Franzosen ist es eine offne Frage, wie eingehend er 
sich mit den Schriften Voltaires beschiftigt hat; dass er sich dem 
unmittelbaren oder mittelbaren Einfluss Voltaires nicht entziehen 
konnte, muss man ohne weiteres zugeben. Eine reinliche Scheidung 
zwischen Eigenem und Fremden im geistigen Besitz eines Dichters 
oder Denkers ist ausserdem fast unméglich Doch darum handelt 
es sich nicht in der vorliegenden Schrift. Harris sucht, wie schon 
angedeutet, den Beweis zu erbringen, dass Goethe bewusst und 
absichtlich den allzeit verneinenden Voltaire als Muster fiir Me- 
phistopheles verwandt hat, trotzdem der Dichter seinem Freunde 
Merk diese zweifelhafte Ehre zuweist. Goethe habe den wahren 
Tatbestand geflissentlich verschwiegen, um die franzésische Na- 
tion nicht zu verletzen. Harris zieht sogar die iussere Erscheinung 
Voltaires heran und findet, dass dieser das Urbild des Mephisto 
gewesen sein miisse. Dieser Beweis hinkt aber bedenklich, er 
schwebt sozusagen in der Luft, da Goethe nur wenige Andeutungen 
iiber das Aussehen Mephistos gemacht hat. Harris hat aber nicht 
etwa die Absicht, Voltaire in einem iiblen Lichte zu zeigen. Ganz 
im Gegenteil, seine Bemerkungen laufen eher auf eine “Rettung”’ 
hinaus, und er sucht uns zu iiberzeugen, dass die Zustinde im 
damaligen Frankreich Voltaire keine Wahl liessen und das Negie- 
rende und Zerstérende seiner Ideen bedingten. Es war Voltaire, 
der durch den Sturz des Alten Raum fiir ein grésseres und besseres 
Neues schuf. 

Einige Druckfehler sind stehen geblieben, Seite 38 on statt ou, 
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S. 88 ware statt war (?), S. 95 Sie statt Si. Der Verfasser hat sich 
der deutschen Sprache bedient, dabei ist es aber nicht ohne ziem- 
lich haufige Entgleisungen abgegangen. Besonders mit dem Ge- 
brauch des Genitivs scheint er auf dem Kriegsfusse zu stehen. Die 
beabsichtigte Bedeutung solcher Stellen lisst sich in den meisten 
Fallen erschliessen, doch zuweilen muss man bekennen: ‘Herr 
dunkel war der Rede Sinn.” Jndem ist wiederholt zu finden, wo 
wahrend sinngemiss notwendig ist, Genie und Genius werden nicht 
unterschieden. Dies und andre Mingel sind stérend und um so mehr 
zu bedauern, da die Schrift grossen Fleiss und gediegene Kenntnis 
des Gegenstandes verrit. Die zahlreichen Ubereinstimmungen 
zwischen Voltaire und Goethe, welche Harris nachweist, sind an 
sich ein wertvolles Ergebnis und interessant, selbst wenn man die 
These: Voltaire das Vorbild fiir Goethes Mephistopheles, und 
gelegentliche Bewertung von Goethes Characteren ablehnt. 

3. “Der junge Goethe” ist eine einfache Schilderung von 
Goethes Jugend bis zu seiner Ubersiedelung nach Weimar. Ausziige 
aus ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ aus ‘Goethes Briefwechsel mit 
einem Kinde,’ Briefe Goethes, auch solche iiber Goethe, Gedichte 
von autobiographischer Bedeutung aus den Jugendjahren des 
Dichters und dergleichen sind sehr geschickt in eine zusammen- 
haingende Darstellung verwoben, welche alle wichtigen Ziige und 
Ereignisse umfasst. Der Leser erhilt ein fassliches Bild von der 
friihesten Entwicklung Goethes, den Irrtiimern, die er beging, den 
inneren Kimpfen, die aus seinem eignen Wesen entsprangen, und 
der allmahlichen Abklirung der Leidenschaft. Es bedarf kaum des 
Hinweises, dass dieser Liuterungsprozess nicht mit dem Jahre 
1775 zum Abschluss kam. Insofern ist die gezogene Grenze eine 
willkiirliche, ist aber von Goethe selbst gesetzt worden, und zwar 
mit gutem Grunde, denn seine Ubersiedelung nach Weimar hatte 
einen durchgreifenden Wandel in seiner ganzen Lebensfiihrung zur 
Folge. Das Material ist, von geringfiigigen Anderungen abgesehen, 
in der urspriinglichen Form wiedergegeben. Was Fleissners aus 
Eigenem hinzugefiigt haben, ist in gutem, idiomatischem Deutsch 
ausgedriickt, die Anmerkungen sind ausreichend. Das Worter- 
verzeichnis umfasst ungefihr 3500 Wéorter, trotzdem die Vo- 
kabeln nicht verzeichnet sind, welche in Purins Liste vorkommen. 
Die Ausstattung des Buches ist eine gute, der Gebrauch von la- 
teinischen Lettern macht den Text, der 225 Seiten ausmacht, 
leichter lesbar. Auf Seite 166, Zeile 15 ist ein s ausgefallen. Kaum 
zu loben ist die Plazierung der sechzehn gut gewahlten Illustra- 
tionen. Sie sind am Schluss des Buches untergebracht, haitten aber 
an den logishen Stellen im Text eingefiigt werden sollen. Der Ver- 
lag und die Herausgegeber haben ein brauchbares und ansprech- 
endes Hilfsmittel zur Einfiihrung in das Studium Goethes ge- 
schaffen. 

Smith College JosEF WIEHR 


, 
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MAXIMILIAN RupwIn. The Devil in Legend and Literature. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. Illustrated. Pp. xvi+354. $3.00. 


The results of an immense amount of research in the literatures 
of England, France, and Germany, as well as many a rare item 
from other major literatures, from the lore of the ancients, and from 
legends, rites, and superstitions still current in out-of-the-way 
corners of the earth, have gone into the making of this, the eleventh 
volume, by a scholar whose previous works on Satanism* have 
earned for him the title of specialist. In the course of the present 
twenty-two chapters, Dr. Rudwin introduces an amazing variety 
of material all the way from Adam to Anatole France. Beginning 
with “The Legend of Lucifer,”’ his discussion includes such topics 
as the number, the names,f and the forms of the Fiend and his 
satellites, ‘‘Journeys to Hell,’ ‘The Devil-Compact in Tradition 
and Belief” and “...in Legend and Literature.” To ‘“‘Diabolus 
Simia Dei” is given a complete chapter, which, with “*The Syna- 
gogue of Satan” contains some of the most unusual information in 
this unusual and informative volume. 

The data gathered under the heading, “Belief in the Devil,” 
reflect the varied convictions of Victor Hugo, Mérimée, Gautier, 
Voltaire, Heine, Carducci, and many others. Here, as elsewhere, 
humor adds zest to fact. . .. Among the numerous conjectures with 
respect to ‘‘The Devil’s Dominions,” it appears that Dublin has 
been identified as the terrestrial capital of his Infernal Majesty. 
“Robert Burns,” the author observes, “‘must have had this belief 
in mind when he wrote: 


. .. Is just as true’s the deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin City.” 


Later, however, there follows reference to Stahl’s explanation of 
“Comment il se fit qu’un diable vint 4 Paris” as a sequel to Gau- 
tier’s observation: ‘‘... For the matter of that, what the Devil 
would the Devil come to Paris for? He would come upon other 
people ... more devils than he is, and he would be taken in as 
readily as a country bumpkin.” The approach, throughout, is 
sufficiently that of the humorist to eliminate any display of per- 
sonal conviction and to nullify the connotation of horror that even 
today may cling to a subject which for so many centuries has bred 
the fear and the fascination of the horrible in the human mind. As 


* The Devil Scenes in Medieval German Drama (1914); The Devil in the Re- 
ligious Drama of Medieval Germany (1915); Devil Stories: An Anthology (1921); 
Supernaturalism and Satanism in Chateaubriand (1922); Satan et le Satanisme 
dans l’(Euvre de Victor Hugo (1926); Romantisme et Satanisme (1927). 

t The use of the name Mohammed in this connection, as well as that of certain 
Christian names, such as Mary, Robert, etc., appears, unlike the great body of state- 
ments in this work, to want substantiation. 
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a commentary on the present state of fides rerum hominumque in- 
ferorum, reference is made to an American Baptist college whose 
president still makes belief in a personal Devil a sine qua non for a 
position on the staff of that institution. 

Above all that the work holds of interest for the student of his- 
tory or philosophy, beyond its significance for the theologian, or its 
appeal to the general reader, it is noteworthy as a contribution to 
the field of comparative literature. From first to last, the author 
keeps to the thesis so well brought out in what is perhaps his finest 
chapter, ‘‘The Devil in Literature’: ‘‘Lucifer looms large in litera- 
ture,” he writes, . . . ““Beelzebub bears on his shoulders the burden 
of belles-lettres. . . . Strike the Devil out of the reckoning, and you 
strike out the pith of Dante, Calderon, Milton, Goethe, and By- 
ron.”’ From the citation of Chateaubriand’s comparison of Milton 
and Homer, or even from the reference to Victor Hugo’s recognition 
of the community of interest between the Byronic group in Eng- 
land (Southey’s ‘‘Satanic School’’) and the corresponding move- 
ment in France, down to ‘‘the recent demonstrations of the Devil’s 
ability as a satirist of manners and morals’’—example of which ap- 
pears in the similarity between such modern works as ‘‘Mark 
Twain’s posthumous romance The Mysterious Stranger (1916) and 
Leonid Andreev’s equally posthumous work Satan’s Diary (1920)” 
—we find a store of literary comparisons. In the final chapter, Dr. 
Rudwin carries the same method into a newer field of comparative 
studies in our contemporary literature to show ‘‘The Salvation of 
Satan in Modern Poetry.” 

The scholarly treatment of this wealth of material, the full 
documentation, a section of ‘‘Additional Notes’’ which includes a 
topically arranged and comprehensive bibliography, together with 
a thirty-five page index make the work especially valuable and 
usable. 

RICHARD F. MEZZOTERO 
Yale University 


HyMEN ALPERN, Chairman, Committee on Information, N. Y. 
Chapter, A.A.T.S., The “‘Dollars-and-Sense” Value of Spanish, 
a Symposium of Opinion of Prominent Men of Affairs. Published 
by the Chapter. Address Dr. H. Alpern, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 1933. 43 pp. 10 cents. 


Are American firms doing business with South America “‘preju- 
diced against employing Americans who have acquired their knowl- 
edge of Spanish in our schools’? Are “plenty of natives available at 
$15 to $25 per week for almost any position requiring a knowledge 
of Spanish’’? What is the value of Spanish to the young American? 
What would be lost if Spanish were discontinued in the public 
schools? The answers supplied by a large panel of business leaders 
to similar questions are reproduced in the present booklet, a wel- 
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come addition to vocational monographs, which should be studied 
by administrators and curriculum advisers as well as subject teach- 
ers. It is plain from this testimony that Spanish holds and must 
hold the first place as the language of our foreign trade. To a per- 
haps unexpected degree, these business men are also aware of the 
cultural and social values of Spanish, and some urge for the sake 
of the national good that it “‘be emphasized as a compulsory course 
in our schools and universities’ (San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce). They deny with good reasons all the allegations made 
against Spanish quoted above. 

If the reviewer were an administrator planning retrenchments, 
his study of this document would make him propose deep cuts in 
salaries and janitors’ wages rather than cuts in the curriculum. 
What evidence is there that the patrons of the schools are dissatis- 
fied with the curriculum? Subject teachers therefore ask for the 
opportunity to give the present generation most of the advantages 
offered in our schools in the past; they will make the necessary sac- 
rifices to preserve for tomorrow the values that were found good 
yesterday. 

WILLiAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 


ARTHUR GIBBON BovEE. Aventures par la Lecture. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. Ill. xvii+493 pages. 


The book is an outstanding example of the modern trend in 
language texts to combine literary, cultural and grammatical ma- 
terial in one unified book; it is in fact a literature anthology for 
second year French. To determine what reading material should 
be included, Professor Bovée conducted a survey of second-year 
French in many schools. The result is a collection of stories from 
such writers as Alphonse Daudet, Anatole France, and André 
Maurois. The longer selections included are those two favorites of 
every French student: “L’Abbé Constantin” and “Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon.”’ Each story or play is well chosen, not alone 
for its literary merit or its appeal to students but also for the re- 
flection of French life and ideas found in it. 

The grammatical treatment of the reading material is excep- 
tionally well organized. Each story, or act of a play is followed by 
several groups of exercises. Some provide material for oral or com- 
position work. Always there is a group based on one specific point 
in grammar. Others give vocabulary and idiom drill. The book 
would prove intensely valuable in vocabulary building. Its aim is 
to establish a very definite active vocabulary of a limited number 
of words rather than the usual uncertain knowledge of a larger 
group. The average text which attempts a leveled vocabulary 
sacrifices the true French style by a substitution of simpler phras- 
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ing. In “Aventures” the true expression is kept but skillfully ex- 
plained by the excellent footnotes, which are usually in French. 

The literature sections are arranged alternately with cultural 
and factual material. The author presents not only the customary 
material on the language, geography, and history of France but 
there is also a unit discussing French institutions such as education, 
religion, the army and the French Academy. The text is illustrated 
with actual photographs of modern France. The last section of the 
book contains many of the well-known, charming folk songs of 
France with their melodic airs. 

The teacher of second-year French will eagerly grasp Aventures 
par la Lecture feeling that he is having all that a text book could 
offer to help him present the language, grammar, civilization, and 
literature of France in a way that will appeal to students and leave 
them with a richer understanding of the living France and the 
French. 

RutH CALDWELL 
Milwaukie, Oregon 


WaLpeMAR BonsE Ls. Indienfahrt,* edited with notes and vocabu- 
lary by Professor W. Leopold. New York: F. C. Crofts & Co., 
1932. Preface pp. v-xvii; Bibliography pp. xviii—xxi; text pp. 
1-160; notes pp. 161-197; vocabulary pp. 199-279. 

Waldemar Bonsels is one of the most widely read authors in 
Germany. Several of his works have been translated into twenty 
and more different languages. Indienfahrt is one of the most signifi- 
cant and beautiful of his books, finished in style, rich in thought, 
and profound in wisdom. Descriptions of unforgettable beauty alter- 
nate with deep reflections and fascinating adventures. This is one 
of the rare books one reads twice and then is left marveling at its 
imperishable art. So far three hundred and fifty thousand copies of 
the original have been issued and eight translations of it have ap- 
peared. 

There are those who will want to know why the editor did 
not choose a book dealing with the country and the people whose 
language the student is studying. The editor answers this query 
quite aptly in the Preface. We may add that German literature, 
more than any other, transgresses national boundaries by its sin- 
cere interest in foreign countries and peoples, their art, their litera- 
ture, and their problems, and that Jndienfahrt is typically German 
in thought and spirit. The study of the German way of thinking 
and feeling is more important than information about how to 
buy a railroad ticket in Germany. Realien which have their place 
in the elementary courses are lacking in this book; but it does offer 
German Kulturkunde in the best sense of the word. 


* [Review cut by Editor.] 
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The Notes explain the fundamental ideas, give summaries of the 
sections which had to be omitted, and fit this work into the net- 
work of Bonsels’ world-view, in the light of which many passages of 
Indienfahrt assume a deeper significance than the student could 
possibly gather by himself. 

The Vocabulary includes words used in the Introduction, Bibli- 
ography, and Notes as well as those of the Text. It is arranged so as 
to show on a purely practical basis the stem of words from which 
derivatives are formed. Thus the student links new words to fami- 
liar ones, a pedagogically most valuable feature. This makes the 
vocabulary seem larger than it actually is. Prefixes and suffixes are 
carefully explained in their various functions. Prepositions and 
cases used with words occurring are always listed to further the 
comprehension of syntactic and idiomatic usage. Stress and pro- 
nunciation are marked where they are irregular. All these devices 
aim at making the student master the vocabulary; they lead him to 
thinking instead of merely providing the means for easy mechanical 
reference which, as we all know, does not lead to that intimate 
knowledge of stems, prefixes, suffixes, and derivatives so necessary 
in reading. 

Leopold’s Indienfahrt is a very excellent edition of a great book 
which deserves and will fully repay careful study during the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth semester in college classes. 

PETER HAGBOLDT 
University of Chicago 


C.-A. Fusit. La contagion sacrée, ou Rousseau de 1778 a 1820; 
avec trois portraits gravés sur bois, par L. J. Soulas. Paris: 
Plon, 1932; 358 pages. 


This is the third volume, the last, of a series destined to tear 
down Jean-Jacques Rousseau from his pedestal. The first two were 
Rousseau Juge de Jean-Jacques, ou la Comédie de l’orgueil et du 
ceur (1923), the second L’Anti-Rousseau ou les Egarements du ceur 
et de l’esprit. The work is done in a violently partisan spirit which 
seems hardly in place in the discussion of a man of Rousseau’s mag- 
nitude and influence. The futility of such performances is obvious 
from the start. Furthermore M. Fusil has not added a single new 
item to the controversy; he simply develops and magnifies, when- 
ever possible, old accusations, and he never fails to ignore the 
refutation often made of most of his slanders. As he does not often 
trouble either to give any satisfactory references to substantiate his 
indictments, his remarks on the “outrecuidance démesurée”’ of 
Rousseau may cause a smile. At the end of the third volume he 
summarizes what he claims to have accomplished: “‘Prouver trois 
choses: dans son caractére (first volume), dans ses lecons (second 
volume), dans son influence (third volume), partout éclate du 
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héros genevois la misére et la malfaisance.” This is a large order 
and those who are not convinced in advance may well remain 
sceptical. 

The third volume is valuable for the considerable amount of 
documents on the influence of Rousseau—and this is our excuse for 
mentioning it here. Even if this piece of erudition (which rivals the 
collection brought together in Masson’s third volume on La Reli- 
gion de Rousseau) is inspired by hatred, the facts are worth know- 
ing. Of course, they often permit of another interpretation than 
M. Fusil’s. 

At least M. Fusil has demonstrated how far a man can go on 
the road of blind fanaticism and candid simplicity in discussing 
Rousseau. He may have rendered a real service, however unwit- 
tingly. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


De Savuzt. Lisons donc. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1932. Preface iii-iv, Text 3-146; Vocabulary iii—xxiii. 72 cents. 


A sincere attempt has been made in this reader to present to 
the student a text which is grammatically simple, yet not too 
childish. The stories, which increase in length as one goes along, 
are interesting in themselves, owing usually to an undercurrent of 
mystery. The author has chosen wisely in including such stories 
as Petit Pauvre’’ by Lichtenberger, ‘“Les Péches” by André 
Theuriet, ‘‘La Loterie’’ by Roger Régis, ‘‘Le Comte de Monte- 
Cristo” by Dumas. In his Preface Dr. De Sauzé explains that while 
no masterpieces have been ruined, literary pieces have been modi- 
fied and simplified. One still finds from time to time, nevertheless, 
constructions that offer considerable difficulty to the ordinary ele- 
mentary class. The text is, however, very readable, and one regrets 
that there are not more stories and fewer exercises, but the author 
feels that he is satisfying the desire of the majority of teachers in 
furnishing a text in which intensive reading may be done, for he 
writes: “‘While there is a place for extensive reading, intensive 
study of limited material in the classroom seems to satisfy more 
fully the longing for thoroughness, precision, and adequate mas- 
tery.” Indeed one would feel very wicked and extravagant in using 
this reader for extensive reading since so much of the book is 
devoted to exercises. There are approximately sixty-four pages of 
reading text and fifty-eight pages given over to exercises. Drill ma- 
terial follows each story. It consists of exercises in pronunciation, 
questions, dramatization in French based on the text, idiomatic 
expressions, grammar review, translation of English sentences into 
French, and a vocabulary game. These exercises are always of the 
same type and might well have been more varied, thereby relieving 
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the boredom which any class would suffer preparing them. Never- 
theless, the exercises are well thought out, except the grammar re- 
view which suggests grammatical rules too difficult for most ele- 
mentary classes. 

The author gives us this assurance as to the treatment of vo- 
cabulary: “‘Each word has been tested for frequency and only ten 
words in the whole book had to be used for which very low fre- 
quency is given or no mention is made in the Vander Beke French 
Word Book.” The vocabulary exercise following each story and 
conducted as a game is most helpful and rather clever, although 
some of the lists are too extensive, ranging as they do from twenty 
to seventy-nine words. 

There are no notes. A good French-English Vocabulary is found 
at the back of the book. The text is illustrated by a sufficient num- 
ber of attractive pictures. Moreover, the print is comfortably 
large, the book is attractively and well bound, and is of a con- 
venient size. Lisons donc merits a place among the accepted ele- 
mentary readers of the day. 

ReNA Dumas 
Rochester, New York 


Luis SEGUNDO DE SILVESTRE. Trdnsito. Edited with introduction, 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Frank W. Roberts. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1932. ix+263 pp. 


Around a simple plot Luis Segundo de Silvestre, a Colombian 
novelist little known in the United States, drew clear-cut pictures 
of life among the inhabitants of Colombia along the banks of the 
Magdalena River. Transito, a self-respecting young girl of lower 
class parentage, finds life difficult because of her beauty: her 
father’s farm cabin is burned by the landlord’s oldest son, don 
Urbano, whose attentions she had rejected, and the father is 
imprisoned for a knife attack on the offending young man; forced 
into kitchen service in order to earn her living, Transito is annoyed 
by the unwelcome attentions of other men and the abuse occa- 
sioned by the jealousy of the men’s wives. Finally, the girl makes 
her escape on a chance raft (balsa) which is bound for the town of 
Girardot. There she finds work in a cigar factory, and life runs 
more smoothly until Urbano discovers her whereabouts and re- 
news his attentions. Exasperated by her resistance to his advances, 
Urbano shoots Transito. The story ends with the simple burial 
service at the girl’s grave, beside which a rude wooden cross is 
erected and a native vine is planted. 

Although the story is on the whole tragic, it is ‘‘enlivened by a 
great deal of bright dialogue and a spirit of good-natured humor.” 
The full notes of the editor resolve all difficulties of language and 
allusion so completely that students of intermediate rank can read 
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the book with interest and profit. There is nothing sordid in the 
story nor anything objectionable in the language. Simplicity marks 
the style as well as the language and plot. Few who read this little 
novel of manners will forget the Magdalena and its Mohan, the 
legendary monster which dwells in the deep, dark pools among the 
rocks of that river and wreaks vengeance upon luckless fishermen 
and travelers. 

The editor’s introduction, brief and to the point, contains bi- 
ographical data and a general description and estimate of the novel. 
The story is divided into twenty-five numbered sections, for each 
of which a series of exercises is provided. Especially commendable 
are the ingeniously devised estudios de vocabulario; they are abun- 
dant and varied, stressing cognates, synonyms, antonyms, word 
families, etc., and using different devices to promote vocabulary 
building. Perhaps for the satisfaction of those teachers who are not 
wholly in accord with the ideas of Coleman, Fife, West, Sparkman, 
and others, occasional exercises on verbs, pronouns, and preposi- 
tions are included. Project work receives attention, suggestions for 
themes are given, and one exercise provides for a dramatization 
(more of this might have been suggested). The well-prepared ques- 
tions of the conversacién furnish practice on important vocabulary 
and constructions. 

It is regrettable that no map is found in the book. A good map 
of Colombia showing the course of the Magdalena, the position of 
Bogota, the three cordilleras, and some other outstanding features, 
together with a map of South America, would enhance the value 
of the text. The artist’s excellent full-page illustrations add greatly 
to the interest and value of the edition. 

Among the typographical errors noted only one is of impor- 
tance: cortalos, page 17, line 27, is evidently a misprint for cortarlos 
(if not, there should be a note of explanation). 


Nina LEE WEISINGER 


University of Texas 
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ACREMANT, ALBERT, Ces Dames aux Chapeaux Verts. Edited by Robert and Héléne 
Fouré. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1933. Price $.80. 

Preface, pp. iii-v; Introduction, pp. ix—xii; Text, pp. 3-102; Exercises, pp. 
105-130; Vocabulary, pp. 133-201. 

Aucassin et Nicolette. Edited by Edwin B. Williams. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1933. Price $1.00. 

Introduction, pp. ix—xii; Text, pp. 3-71; Notes, pp. 73-81; Vocabulary, pp. 
85-122. 

BARTON AND SrricH, New French Review Grammar and Composition. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1933. Price $1.50. 

Preface, p. vii; Text, pp. 3-168; Reference List of Irregular Verbs, pp. 169- 
170; French-English Vocabulary, pp. 173-191; English-French Vocabulary, 
pp. 192-212; Index, pp. 213-217. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, Les Natchez. Edited by Gilbert Chinard. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1933. Price $3.50. Ill. 

Introduction, pp. 1-100; Préface, pp. 101-106; Text, pp. 8-521; Appendices, 
pp. 523-554. 

CONSTANTIN-WEYER, M., Un Homme se Penche sur son Passé. Edited by Eliot G. 
Fay and Edward B. Ham. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. Price 
$.92. 

Introduction, pp. v-xxxi; Text, pp. 3-178; Notes, pp. 179-194; Vocabulary, 
pp. iii-lxxx. 

CiarkK, Rutu, Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal. Cambridge: At The Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Price $4.75. Ill. 

Preface, pp. ix—xiii; Chronology, pp. xiv-xviii; Text, pp. 1-304; Index, pp. 
305-360. 

Davupet, La Belle Nivernaise et Autres Contes. Edited by Ruth H. Allee. New York: 
American Book Company, 1933. Price $.76. Ill. 

To the Student, pp. v—vii; Introduction, pp. xi-xiv; Text, pp. 1-160; Exercices, 
pp. 161-209; Notes, pp. 211-245; Vocabulaire, pp. 247-326. 

French Romantic Plays. Edited by W. W. Comfort. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933. Price $1.00. 

Introduction, pp. ix-xxxii; Text, pp. 3-616; Notes, pp. 617-628. 

Mattarmé, StépHane, La Derniére Mode. New York: Publications of the Institute 
of French Studies, Inc., 1933. 

Introduction, pp. 7-23; Text, pp. 27-107. 

Musset, Lorenzaccio. Edited by Thomas R. Palfrey and Paul E. Jacob. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1933. Price $1.00. 

Introduction, pp. vii-xxxiii; Text, pp. 3-166; Traduction, pp. 167-174; Notes, 
pp. 177-198; Vocabulary, pp. iii-liv. 
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Newly Discovered French Letters. Collected and Edited by Richmond L. Hawkins. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. Price $3.00. 
Preface, pp. v-ix; Text, pp. 3-263; Appendix, pp. 267-275; Index, pp. 279-288. 

Tales by Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited by Harold March. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1933. Price $1.35. 
Preface, p. v; Introduction, pp. 1-20; Text, pp. 21-185; Notes, pp. 187-190; 
Vocabulary, pp. 191-236. 

TREMBLAY, NAPOLEON, La Critique Littéraire d’Edmond Scherer. Avant-Propos, 
p. v; Introduction, pp. ix—x; Text, pp. 1-134. 

YONGE, CHARLOTTE M., Le Livre d’Or. Edited by Laura B. Johnson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Price $1.25. Ill. 
Preface, pp. vii-x; To the Student, pp. xi-xv; Collateral Reading, pp. xix— 
xxiii; Text, pp. 1-138; Vocabulary, pp. 139-160. 

Entretiens sur Goethe. Paris: Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 
1933. Price $.65. 
Text, pp. 9-198. 


GERMAN 

FLEISSNER, O. S. AND E. MENTZ-FLEISSNER, Der Junge Goethe. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1932. Price $1.50. Ill. 

Foreword, pp. vii-xii; Text, pp. 1-225; Notes, pp. 227-252; Vocabulary, pp. 
253-308. 

HavupTMaNnn, Hanneles Himmelfahrt. Edited by W. D. Zinnecker. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Price $1.20. 

Foreword, pp. v—vi; Introduction, pp. 3-27; Text, pp. 39-101; Notes, pp. 105- 
112; Vocabulary, pp. 115-149. 

Mann, Kénigliche Hoheit. Edited by W. D. Zinnecker and G. C. L. Schuchard. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Price $1.65. 

Introduction, pp. 3-22; Text, pp. 27-201; Notes, pp. 205-285. 

MEYER, CONRAD FERDINAND, Huttens Letzte Tage. Edited by Robert B. Roulston. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Price $3.00. Introduction, pp. ix—xiii; 
Text, pp. 2-219; Meyer and His Hutten, pp. 220-236; Index, pp. 237-238. 

STORM AND GERSTACKER, Jmmensee and Germelshausen. Edited by William Schaff- 
rath. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Price $1.00. 

Foreword, pp. v—-vii; Biographical Sketch of the Authors, pp. xi-xx; Text, pp. 
3-82; Miindliche und schriftliche Ubungen, pp. 85-129; Vocabulary, pp. 132- 
221. 

Tuoma, Cora. Edited by William Diamond and Selma Rosenfeld. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1933. Price $.75. 

Preface, pp. ix-x; Introduction, pp. xi-xv; Text, pp. 1-48; Wérterverzeichnis, 
pp. 49-84. 


SPANISH 
BENAVENTE, JACINTO, Los Malhechores del Bien. Edited by Irving A. Leonard and 
Robert K. Spaulding. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Price $1.00. 
Introduction, pp. ix—xxv; Bibliography, pp. xxvi-xxvii; Text, pp. 3-81; Notes, 
pp. 83-91; Vocabulary, pp. 93-126. 
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Forp, J. D. M. AND M. I. Rapwaet, A Bibliography of Cuban Belles-Lettres. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. 
Introduction, pp. ix-x; Text, pp. 1-204. 

Lobos de Mar. Edited by Olav K. Lundeberg. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1933. Price $1.25. 
Preface, pp. v-vii; Text, pp. 3-131; Notes, pp. 133-152; Vocabulary, pp. 153- 
214. 

Torres, ARTURO, Essentials of Spanish, Volume I and Volume II. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1932. Ill. 
Volume I: Preface, pp. v-vi; Preface to the Two-Volume Edition, pp. vii-viii; 
Text, pp. 1-233; Appendix I, pp. 235-267; Appendix II, pp. 267-296; Vocabu- 
lario Espafiol-Inglés, pp. 297-318; English-Spanish Vocabulary, pp. 319-328; 
Index, pp. 329-331. 
Volume II: Preface, pp. v-vi; Preface to the Two-Volume Edition, pp. vii-viii; 
Text, pp. 1-284; Appendix I, pp. 285-306; Appendix II, pp. 307-341; Vocabu- 
lario Espafiol-Inglés, pp. 343-377; English-Spanish Vocabulary, pp. 379-388; 
Index, pp. 389-392. 

Va.tpks, José. Edited by Juan Cano and Edith Cameron. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1932. Price $1.00. IIl. 
Preface, pp. vii-xi; Introduccién, pp. xv-xxiv; Text, pp. 1-128; Ejercicios, 
pp. 131-173; Apéndices, pp. 177-184; Vocabulario, pp. 185-211. 

bE Vitis, MicHAEL D., Florilegio del Parnaso Americano. Casa Editorial Maucci, 
Barcelona. 
Prologo, pp. 7-9; Text, pp. 11-575; Bibliografia General, p. 577. 


NE Editions with up-to-date 
Teaching Material 


Hillern’s HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE 


Edited by ELrrrepe ACKERMANN, B.A., Teacher 
of German, Waller High School, Chicago, III. 


HIs edition of Madame Hillern’s well-known story has 

been carefully prepared for elementary German classes. 
The historical, artistic, and literary background of the story 
and a biography of the author are given in the Introduction. 
Comprehensive direct-method exercises. Jn press. 


Daudet’s LA BELLE NIVERNAISE 
ET AUTRES CONTES 


Editor, Ruta H. A.iée, Teacher of French, 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis 


HE eight charming stories in this book have been selected 
because they show the versatility and naturalness of the 
author’s style. Comprehensive direct-method exercises. 88 cents. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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RAPID READING FOR BEGINNERS 


EMIL UND DIE DETEKTIVE 


By EricH KAsTNER, edited by LILIAN STROEBE and RUTH 
HOFRICHTER, Vassar College. 


The adventures of a young provincial boy on a trip to 
Berlin. Although simply written, it is very amusing and 
entertaining to grown-ups, so much so that it has al- 
ready been made into a play and a film in Germany. It 
will delight and hold the interest of students of any age. 


Published in May 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Please mention THE Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 


The Macmillan Hispanic Series 


General Editors: 


J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAW- 
FORD and Otis H. GREEN 
of the University of 
Pennsylvania 


For Secondary 
Schools and 


Colleges 


E le For first-year college class- 
es; first- and second-year 
menta ry high school work 


Gil Blas de Santillana (for beginners), $1.25 

Cuentos humoristicos espafioles (for beginners), $1.10 

Los Abencerrajes, $1.10 

A Cara o Cruz (Palacio Valdés), $1.00 

La Vida de un Picaro, $1.10 

El Diablo Blanco (De Oteyza), $1.30 

= Apuesta and Huyendo del Perejil (Tamayo y Baus), 
1.00 

Easy Modern Spanish Lyrics, 3.80 


third-year high schoo 
ntermedtate year high 


Intermediate Spanish Composition (Peers), $1.20 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos (Alarcén), $1.10 

Five Spanish Plays for Study and Stage, $1.30 

Don Quijote de la Mancha, $1.80 

Las Memorias de Mama Blanca (De la Parra), $1.25 
Los Malhechores del Bien (Benavente), $1.00 
Ensayos y Sentencias de Unamuno, $1.10 


For third- and fourth-year 
A vance college classes 


Camino adelante (Linares Rivas), $1.25 
Articulos de Larra, $1.10 
Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Rubén Dario, 
$1.40 
The classifications above are only approximate. Fa- 


miliarity with the books themselves is the teacher's 
best guide to needs of varying classes. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Beginners’ Books in 


french - German - Spanish 


Drapeau’s LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 


THis TEXT follows a modified direct method, by which general 
facility in the use of the language is developed, as well as ability 
to read. Grammar is presented inductively through the language, 
and especially through reading. Many effective devices are em- 
ployed to enlarge the beginner's vocabulary. Verb drill is restricted 
to verbs of the greatest utility. Reading begins in the first lesson, 
and is stressed throughout the book. These selections are carefully 
graded and interesting, and all of them are good French. I//us- 
trated. Price, $1.40. 


Greenberg and Klafter’s ELEMENTS OF GERMAN 


THE PLAN of this beginner’s book is new. It contains a large amount 
of reading material in every lesson, all carefully graded and of rich 
cultural content. Vocabulary development is greatly assisted by 
grouping synonyms, antonyms, and word families. The emphasis of 
repetition is given to the commoner words and idioms. Only the 
essentials of grammar are presented, with abundant illustration, 
drill, and review. I//ustrated. Price, $1.20. 


Torres’ ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH 


THE STUDENT beginning Spanish with this text will follow a sys- 
tematic treatment of all of the fundamentals. The material is 
arranged in natural teaching units; the rules are stated clearly and 
concisely, and with abundant illustrative sentences; there are fre- 
quent reviews; and the vocabulary is restricted to words of common 
use. About one fourth of the content consists of reading material, 
all of which is genuinely Spanish in character. Price, $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 
Garden (ity, New York 
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A frank and honest answer to the vocational phase 
of the question, “What is the practical value 
of modern foreign language study?” 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” 


By 
WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ, Stanford University 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, New York City High Schools 
ARTHUR GIBBON Bovés, University of Chicago 


A pamphlet of nearly 40 pages discussing in detail, on the basis 
of information gathered from recognized experts in various fields 
of endeavor, 60 kinds of employment in which the knowledge of 
one or more modern foreign languages is a primary requirement, a 
distinct advantage, or an asset in achieving success. The case is 
stated with moderation. It is a scientific study of the question, not 
a propaganda document. Every teacher of a modern foreign language 
can distribute a few copies to advantage. 


For Your School or College Library! 
For Your Superintendent and Principal! 
For the Use of Your Pupils! 
For Your Vocational Counsellor! 
For Your Colleagues and Friends! 


Copies of this epoch-making educational document make an ap- 
preciated gift. 

Price, 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 
Orders must be accompanied by check payable to “The Modern 


Language Journal,” or by United States postage stamps of small 
denominations, for the amount of the order. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 THIRTY-THIRD STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SPANISH VERB DRILL THE 
BLANKS CENTURY 


By MODERN 
RAYMOND L. GrisMER, Assistant Professor of LANGUAGE 
Romance Languages, University of Minnesota; 
and JuLEs T. FRELIN, Assistant Professor of SERIES 
Romance Languages, University of Minnesota. 
A new collection of drill ye Mage concen- EDITED BY 
trate on the irregularities of verbs in Spanish. 
After the first three blanks have dealt with the KENNETH MCKENZIE, 
model verbs of the three conjugations, no regu- Pu.D. 


lar forms of verbs are shown. The irregularities 
are so grouped that a student can recognize at 
once a change that is characteristic of a number 
of forms. Instead of requiring the student to 
memorize a large number of forms, these blanks 
fix in the student's mind the common irregulari- 
ties. A helpful discussion of common irregu- 
larities gives the student an understanding of 
verb changes. Time saving and practical. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Alarcén’s 
EL FINAL DE NORMA 


Edited by 


PauL T. MANCHESTER, Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University ; and 
Jost D. HERNANDEZ, Instructor in Spanish, 


THE University of Alabama. 
CENTURY This new class-room edition of one of the most 
popular novels of the 19th century is particu- 
Co. larly notable for the originality and usefulness 
to make possible rapid reading. Words of low 
353 Fourth Ave. frequency are translated in footnotes on the 


New York pages upon which they occur. Cognates are de- 
signated in the text by asterisks. The exercise 
ae material includes translation, dictation, pronun- 
2126 Prairie Ave. ciation, and comprehension exercises, true-false 

Chicago tests, questions, dramatization drills, and re- 
views. 12mo, 210-++-61 pages. 
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THE ROMANIC REVIEW Publications of the Institute 


Founded by of French Studies, Inc. 
PROFESSOR HENRY ALFRED TODD 
B. Matulka—The Novels of 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL Juan de Flores and Their a 
: ropean Diffusion. A Study 
Devoted to Research in the Romance Comparative Literature » $4.00 
Languages and Literature 
: N. C. Shields—Italian Trans- 
Edited by lations in America ........ $4.00 


I 
G. M. Spring—The Vitalism of 
Columbia University Count de Gobineau ......... $2.50 


How York Chy V. B. Grannis—Dramatic Par- 


Subscription price, $4.00 per year ody in Eighteenth Century 
$2.75 


A. lIacuzzi—The European Vogue of Favart. The Diffusion of the “Opéra Comique’’.. .$2.75 
5 


G. L. van Roosbroeck—Persian Letters before Montesquieu ...... $1.50 
H. L. Humphreys—A Study of Dates and Causes of Case Reduction in the Old-French 


L. A. Ondis—Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect. Witha Word Index par Dialect Texts. .$1.25 


G. L. Trager—The Use of the Latin Demonstratives (Especially Ille and Ipse) Up to 
0 A.D., as the Source of the Romance Artiche,..cccvccccccssccccscccscceccccccecs $1.50 


Address inquiries and orders to: 
PROFESSOR G. L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
504 Philosophy Hall Columbia University 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


HISPANIC REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Research in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by 
University of Pennsylvania Press : Philadelphia 


Editor 
J. P. WiCKERSHAM CRAWFORD 


Assistant Editors 


M. ROMERA-NAVARRO Otis H. GREEN 
Associate Editors 
Milton A. Buchanan _ Joseph E. Gillet Antonio G. Solalinde 
Alfred Coester Harry C. Heaton F. Courtney Tarr 
J. D. M. Ford Hayward Keniston Charles P. Wagner 


Rudolph Schevill 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single issue, $1.25 


Address inquiries and orders to: 
Professor B. WILLIAMS, Business Manager, 


College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A WORD FOR OUR ADVERTISERS 


By the Business Manager of the 
Modern Language Journal 


The Modern Language Journal takes this opportunity to express to its 
advertisers its appreciation of their continued support during the past 
year. We urge our readers to show their appreciation by giving careful 
attention to the merits of the products and services advertised in the Journal. 


While we have ample evidence that advertising in the Journal—with 
its circulation among 2800 teachers of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
and more than 1000 school, college, and public libraries, giving it a 
reading public, we believe, in excess of 10,000 every month of the aca- 
demic year and making it the “open door” to the modern foreign language 
teaching public—is justified on the dollars-and-cents, practical ground of 
advertising returns, we are nevertheless aware that the support of our 
advertisers makes it possible for us to produce not merely an acceptable 
journal for modern se language teachers, but the high type of pub- 
lication that the Modern Language Journal has come to represent. They 
deserve a share of the credit, together with the editors and managers of 
past years, for the position the Journal enjoys. They are worthy of reciprocal 
support by our readers. If you must buy books and teaching devices, or 
take a summer course, or travel abroad or at home, think of our adver- 
tisers! And never fail to mention the Modern Language Journal in cor- 
responding with them. 


Among those whose advertising has appeared in the Journal this year, 
in many cases regularly, are the following: 


Publishers Travel Services and Study-Tours 


American Book Company American Express Travel Service 
D. Appleton and Company W. M. Briscoe 

The Century Compan Charles W. French 

Columbia University Press Marion J. Hay 

F. S. Crofts and Company 

Doubleday, Doran and Company Summer Schools, etc. 


, Franco-American Institute 


D. C. Heath and Company Institut d'Etudes Frangaises a 


Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge Uciversity 


y Middlebury College 
any Weimar—Jena Summer School 
Scott, Foresman and Company Western Reserve University School of 


Silver, Burdett and Company French 
The Sunflower Publishing Company 
The University of Chicago Press Hotels 


American Hotel, St. Louis 
Games for Foreign Language St. Charles Hotel, Atlantic City 


Students 
Arka Games Teachers’ Agency 


“Si Nous Dinions’’ Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 


And don’t overlook the fact that the periodicals advertised in the Journal, 
with one or two notable additions, constitute a “reader's guide’’ for the mod- 
ern foreign language teacher! 
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Pittaro and Green 
BOOKS FOR SPANISH COURSES 


BEGINNERS’ SPANISH 


An extensively used simple and well-graded book designed to meet 
the needs of the beginner, either in Junior or Senior High School. 
Grammatical material is limited to the essentials and stops short of 
the subjunctive. Reading material is both practical and cultural. 


MODERN SPANISH GRAMMAR 


A complete foundation course in one volume, for High Schools and 
Colleges. Of it a professor writes, “I can say with enthusiasm that I 
am using Pittaro and Green’s Modern Spanish Grammar in an ele- 
mentary class, and am having the happiest and most successful time 
with my students.” 


PROGRESSIVE SPANISH 


Available for fall classes. A second-year book completing the study 
of the essentials of Spanish, including the subjunctive and other ad- 
vanced topics. The /ecturas present a bird's-eye view of Spanish history 
and culture and are supplemented by twenty stories aimed at develop- 
ing reading, comprehension, and vocabulary-building ability. 


LECCIONES ORALES 
A little book containing 104 pages of prefatory lessons designed for 
use during the first six or eight weeks of the course when the begin- 
ning work is largely oral. May be used with any basal book. For Junior 
or Senior High Schools. 


D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 


BosToN New YorK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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New French Texts 


ACREMANT Ces Dames Aux 
Chapeaux Verts 


This recent play, based on the novel of the same name, has been very 
successful both on the stage and in a cinema adaptation. It is a keen 
psychological study of the traditions, manners, spirit, character, and 
wit of a French family. For the second or third year. Edited by 
ROBERT and HELENE FOURE, Officiers d’Académie, Diplémés 
de l'Université de Paris, and Professors of the Romance Languages, 
Ohio State University 


BALZAC Three Stories | 


The keen observation and imagination that made Balzac one of the 
greatest novelists are evident in these three short stories. “Une Passion 
dans le désert” has not been previously edited for classroom use, nor 
has “Maitre Cornélius,” a penetrating study of avarice which gives 
a glimpse of life in the late fifteenth century. “L’Auberge rouge” is 
an old favorite. For third-year and fourth-year reading. Edited by 
GEORGE D. MORRIS, Docteur d’Université (Paris), and Professor 
of French, Indiana University 


HUGO Les Travailleurs De La Mer | 


The novel has been cut; yet the complete story of Gilliatt’s romantic 
love, struggle, and tragic fate is kept by brief summaries, in French, 
of omitted parts. For the third or fourth year. Abridged and edited 
by JAMES HERBERT WILSON, Saint Stephen’s College, Columbia 
University. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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To the modern language teacher and 
scholar A Dictionary of Spanish 
Terms in English with Special Refer- 
ence to the American Southwest, by 
Harold W. Bentley, will give al- 
most daily assistance. It is the most 
comprehensive study yet made of the 
borrowings of English in America 
from Spanish. Its dictionary form 
facilitates the search for alternate 
readings or variant spellings and 
pronunciations in both languages. 
(Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature, 


$3.50) 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


- 29608 
| BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCING 


Third Year 
Franco-American Institute 
of Vichy 


A French course exclusively 
for English speaking students 
from the United States and 
Canada in the ideal surround- 
ings of Vichy, the most noted 
watering place of France. 

Two periods of study to select 
from: July 21 to August 19, July 
21 to Sept. 2. 


Cost from $150 to $195 


For illustrated catalogue, write 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Annual 
RESIDENTIAL TOURS 


FRANCE - $295 
SPAIN - $355 


(Steamship fare included) 
Study in Paris (Sorbonne or Al- 
liance Francais) or Madrid (Cen- 
tro de Estudios). Complete sight- 
seeing and excursion programs. 
Travel in other European coun- 
tries. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TOUR 
By private car: England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Germany. 

Private parties of limited member- 
ship. 

The most comprehensive tours at 
the most reasonable rates. 


Address 
Marion J. Hay, Language 
Supervisor 
Florida State College 
Tallahassee, Florida 


WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


June 26 to August 4 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
given by native French instructors 
who understand the needs of teach- 
ers of French. 


The school has a campus of its 
own with a real French atmosphere. 


A demonstration school of ten 
classes serves as a laboratory for the 
course in methods conducted by Pro- 
fessor E. B. de Sauzé. 


“Maisons Frangaises” for students 
who pledge to_use only French for 
six weeks; a French instructor for 
each group of eight students. 


For information write 


E. B. de Sauze 
Board of Education 
or 
The Registrar, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A HISTORY OF FRENCH DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Part I. The Pre-Classical Period, 1610-1634 
2 volumes, 785 pages, crown 8vo, $10.00 


Part II. The Period of Corneille, 1635-1651 
2 volumes, 804 pages, crown 8vo, $10.00 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Founded in 1886 by A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT. It is now edited 
by H. C. LANCASTER, GUSTAV GRUENBAUM, WILLIAM KuR- 
RELMEYER, JOSE ROBLES, RAYMOND D. HAVENS, KEMP Ma- 
LONE, and HAZELTON SPENCER. Volume forty-eight in prog- 
ress. It appears eight times a year. Subscription $5.00 per year 
(foreign postage 50 cents; Canadian 25 cents). 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS:BALTIMORE 


PICTURESQUE 
FRANCE 
By Motor 


Annual Study-Travel Tour 
With College Credit 
Sponsored by the Summer Session 
of 


Boston University 


Under the leadership of Professor 
Charles W. French and Monsieur Louis 
C. Lambert of the Department of French 
of Boston University College of Business 
Administration. 


A Classroom on Wheels 


taking the student to nog | corner of 
historic and scenic France for constant 
laboratory practice in language, history, 
geography, etc. An unusual tour at an 
unusual price for those interested in 
France and her remarkable civilization. 


Three Weeks’ Extension to Italy, the 
Italian Lakes, and Switzerland by train 
and motor. Remarkably low price if taken 
in connection with main tour. 


For circular and full information write to: 
Professor Charles W. French, 525 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


POWER 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


is assured with 


NUEVOS EJERCICIOS 
by Wilkins and Alpern 
and 
FRENCH IN ACTION 
by Sammartino and Amateau 
Composition, dictation, cultural 


material, and a variety of new type 
exercises. 


We also recommend our new 


SPANISH SILENT READER 
by Alpern and Martel 
To Examine Copies: Check the 
titles in which you are interested 
and mail to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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cA Smart Hotel 


IN AMERICA’S SMARTEST 
RESORT 


ST. CHARLES 


(An Entire Block on the 
Boardwalk) 


Atlantic City 


TLANTIC Ciry — Healthful — 
Restful—Affording complete 
relaxation so welcome after inten- 
sive work—Where the St. Charles || 
offers the maximum in hotel com- 
fort and service—Spacious Sun- | | 


Deck occupying one entire block 
Overlooking Boardwalk and Sea— 
High standard of French and Ger- 
man Cuisine. Garage. 


Rates Greatly Reduced 


MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 


Summer Schools 
of 
FRENCH and ITALIAN 


June 30—August 18 
1933 


Segregation of the French and Italian 
Schools with isolated dormitories and din- 
ing halls adds to the native atmosphere that 
permeates the academic and social life of 
the schools. The native language as the 
sole medium of communication affords an 
exceptional opportunity for conversational 
practice. Constant informal contact with 
faculty members insures individual atten- 
tion. Six weeks of intensive study com- 
bined with a vacation and rest. 


for further information and bulletins 


address 


Summer Session Office 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Opening July 10, 1933 

Closing August 18, 1933 
The Weimar-Jena Summer College, after 
a very successful season, has now estab- 
lished itself permanently as the Summer 
School conducting courses at Weimar and 
at Jena University. 
German language courses—Conversation 
—Reading—Composition. 
Goethe-Schiller and other literature 
courses. 
Lecture courses on Philosophy, Pedagogy, 
Phonetics, Natural Sciences, etc. 
Music Courses—Vocal and Instrumental. 
Evening lectures and entertainments, col- 
legiate sin ing of folk songs, etc. 
Round table discussions. 
Excursions: Berlin, Potsdam, Dresden, 
Bayreuth, Rothenburg, Niirnberg, Wart- 
burg, etc. 
Many-sided opportunities for outdoor 
sports. 

Prices: $445, $398, $197 
For detailed information write to Miss 
tees Till, Old Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. 


Das Deutsche Echo 


A Magazine for the American 
Student of German 


“Das Deutsche Echo,” an eight page 
monthly, is issued for the purpose of 
providing the student of German, es- 
pecially the second and third year stu- 
dent at High Schools, Junior Colleges 
and Colleges, with adequate and inter- 
esting reading matter. 

“Das Deutsche Echo” is profusely il- 
lustrated; its contents include short 
stories, sports essays, news, dialogue, 
humor and puzzles; the text is German; 
the printing type used is partly German 
Gothic, partly Roman. 

Please ask us for a sample copy. 
Price: 1 Subscription (10 numbers per 

school year) $1. 

Class Rates: (for ten subscriptions or 
more) 

lyr. % yr.(5 mos.) 

From 10 - 100 copies, .80 .45 per sub. 

more than 100 copies, .75 .40 per sub. 


B. WESTERMANN CO., INC. 
13 West 46th Street, New York City 
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EUR OP E-1933 


For New Low Prices in Travel 
Residential and Study Tours 


to 
FRANCE - SPAIN - GERMANY 
$345 


Combine pleasure with profit. Enjoy a 
delightful summer abroad and draw good 
dividends on your investment in prestige, 
promotion, efficiency and increase o 
salary. 

Receive credit at your American univer- 
sity for work done abroad. Live in a 
native home of culture where only the 
foreign language is heard and spoken. 
Visit much of Europe before and after 
periods of study. 


British Isles Motor Tour 
Featuring 
Literary and Historical Backgrounds 
Investigate our ALL-TRAVEL TOURS. 
Cultured and experienced direction. Ex- 
cellent accommodations. Prices astonish- 
ingly low. 
Thirteen years’ experience.—Hundreds 
of satisfied clients. 
For complete information write, 
W. M. BRISCOE 
Head of the Department of French 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


You are cordially invited 
to join the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


and to subscribe to 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Published by the Association 
in January, Moreh, May and November 


The dues for membership are $2.50 a 
year; this includes the GERMAN Quar- 
TERLY. 


The subscription price for the Ger- 
MAN QUARTERLY alone is $2.00 a year, 
single copies 50c; sample copies on re- 
quest. 

Please address all business communi- 
cations to 


GONTHER KEIL 
Business Manager, 
Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


a We Place You. More a in 1933 


A CLIAM Bat 


ENVER COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted booklet, ‘‘“How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,”” free to members, 50c. to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co- 
educational) in the heart of 
French Canada. Old Country 
French staff. Only French spoken. 
Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced. ertificate or College 
Credit. French entertainments, 
sight-seeing, sports, etc. 

Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 
26—July 29. Write for circular to 
Secretary, Residential French 
Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


GERMAN BOOKS 
Scientific and Literary 
Ask for catalogue of your specialty 
Otto Salomon 
Export Book Sellers 


Oranienburgerstr. 58 
Berlin N 24—Germany 
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Outside Your Special Field 


Events in educatson are crowding upon one another 
with fascinating diversity. Follow the story as it is told 
—tersely and interestingly—in 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Now Twice a Month 


A. E. WINSHIP and A. W. BELDING, Editors 


At your service for only $3.00 a year 
Subscribe today! 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Issued by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma 


Roy Tempie House & KENNETH C. KAurMAN, Editors 


In the April issue: 

Marxism and American Literature V. F. Calverton 
Nationality and Literature Albert Guerard 
Notes from Poland Zygmunt Csiecki 
Caballero and the New Spain amuel Putnam 
Aesthetik Curtis Bruen 
Griefs of a Linguist Guy Endore 
Othon Goepp Guerlac 


and The World’s Literature in Review by such reviewers as Sidney B. 
Fay, Emil Lengyel, George N. Shuster, Roscoe R. Hill, Brother Leo, 
Carl Wittke, etc. 


BOOKS ABROAD is an effective advertising medium. For rates apply to 
oe Manager, Todd Downing, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
ahoma. 


$1.00 per year 35 cents per copy 


Please mention Tue MopeRN LANGUAGE JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 


The Devoted to researches dealing 


: with the Germanic 
Germanic 


Re bie Ww literatures 


Issued quarterly in January, April, July, and October 
Edited by 


A. J. BakNouw Rosert HERNDON FIFE 
FREDERICK W. J. HEuseR ArtTHUR F. J. Remy 
Orto P. SCHINNERER 


Subscription price, $4.00 per year; single numbers, $1.00. 
A limited number of complete sets are still available 
at the original price of $28.00 
(volumes I-VII). 
Address all business communications to H. G. Wendt, Business Man- 


ager, The Germanic Review, Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW LE FRANCAIS 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF fer of 


TEACHERS OF FRENCH 315 East 88th St. 


Official Journal of the American As- NEW YORK, N.Y. 
sociation of Teachers of French 


Published Six Times a Year Adopted by 


The Castl 
Annual dues of the American Asso- pesmi Academy 


ciation of Teachers of French, includ- Derby Academy 
ing subscription to the French Review, Berkeley Institute 
are $2.50. Single copies, 50 cents. University of Dubuque 


For membership information, address 

Subscription Price for 4 issues: 60 cents 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor S. Special rate for group, club or class 
H. Bush, University of lowa, lowa subscription 


City, lowa. Sample copy on request 


For advertising rates, address the Busi- All correspondence to be addressed to 
ness Manager, Professor Fred Ernst, HAROLD WwW. SYMS 
New York University, N. Y. City. a a 


Please mention THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 


After.a busy day or a long 
motor trip, you crave the 
comforts that The American 
and The Annex afford. Good 
rooms with bath, circulating 
ice water, telephones and all 
modern conveniences. 

that assure restful sleep. 

Here you can really relax 
when you visit St. Louis. 


2-er-3 
PLAIN FACTS 
e 
One pertinent question 
(1) All Persons of Culture are interested 


in Italy, her 
ture. 


2) Most such in this country and 


language, and her cul- 


ITALICA 


the quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian and 
many of them take it and read it regu- 
larly. 

P23. Are YOU, or is your Institution or 
Library, among those that do not know of 
it—or knowing, still defer sending on 
$2.00 for the annual subscription? 


ITALICA 


reas., Universi Michigan, id 
bor, Mich. 


Monatshefte fiir 
deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte fiir deutsche 
Sprache und Padagogik 


A Journal Devoted to the Teaching 
of German in the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 


It is published at the University of 
Wisconsin and under the auspices of its 
Department of German. Its endeavors 
are to serve the cause of German in- 
struction in every way possible, by givin 
the teachers of German the most vari 
material to be used either in the class 
room or in his study. 


Its field embraces Instruction, In- 
spiration, Practical Hints, and Infor- 
mation, in short that bears 
~ Tema Life of the German 
eacher. 


Subscription price per year (eight 
copies) » $2 
Address 


Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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pay both for your yearly dues and for 
your subscription to 
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herly Journal 


“Among Owe Contr 


UF. Dewey AMER, AB., studied’ at Colgate Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Cen de Estudios Bpeticugs Denison 
University, University,. of  Midal panish ‘School, ‘and: 

Ohio State He taught: French ‘an 1923-25, in 
the Southampton Pu 
ern languages (teaching Spanish) at Denison University, HR 
of : of Compu on Ds Study of S 
Hispania, Education in pain unpublished various reviews in. 

Modern Language Journal. ; 


Newton AB, AM, Studied atthe Uoivernity, 
of Michigan and the Sorbonne; taught in ihe public high schools of 
Indianapolis, Indiana University Extension shi now instructor, 
in French at the University of Michigan, 
"Publications: Numerous articles in Modern uage N otes, 
Review, Philological Quarterly, PMLA; Some Phonological, Ortho- 
phical and Synthetical’ Aspects of the Persistence of the. French. 
Subjunctive Endings ons and ‘ez, Papers of the Michigan Acad- 
emy of Science, Arts and Letters, xvut, 505-524, 1932; French Modal 


Syntax in the Sixteenth Century, Publications a, the University of Michi- 


gan (in press) ; Beginning French, Harpet and Brothers (in press). 


School; is now assistant prdfessor 


* 


Henry E. Haxo, A.B., AM.,, PhD., id 


versity, studied in France and Germany took his’ doctor's degree 
at Chicago. He taught in the University of, Montana, Leland Stanford, - 
Je, an and the of Ron Chicago (summer 
1927) ; is, since_1918, pto of Romance 
versity of North Dakota, 

_. Publications: Numerous articles and reviews in Modern Philology, 
PMLA, ‘Modern Language French Review, Quarterly 
of the of Norib Dakes staff 


Bayarp Q. Moncan, AB Graduiite of Teint Coleg and. 
' man at the University of Wisconsin, 

Publications; Elementary German Syntax; te tp German 
(with  Prokosch) ;-German Fr Word Book; several German’ . 
 geading texts; scholarly as. well as ni 

articles and reviews. Editor.pf the Modern ‘Language Journal; 19 192 


oma Superior (Madrid). Studied. at Oberlin College, University 4 | 
Grenoble, Centro de 


e llinois, Harvard University, University of 

tudiosHistoricos (Madrid). 

Author of ‘numerous articles i in: Moders 
‘Modern Language 
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Italy, Spain or Englan sland thie 

live and’ study in, these countriés on 
repared:tours which include courses in languages and 

will accompany 

These tours are designed par ealarly tor 

proper and at moderate expente. 


“GERMAN STUDY TOURS) 
tap auspices of the of. 
Sail from New York $.S. COLUMBUS June 


University of Berlin. A comprehensive 
ALBERT BALLIN Sept. 8. 70 days—$526. 


‘ITALIAN STUDY TOURS 
Sponso: the Casa Italiana, Columbia: Universi 

“Conte di Savoia. 

These, are -primarily study tours, and orientation costes wil be offered 
on both sailings although Group I only will include the summer coutse at 
the University of Perugia. 

Group’ I Tourist steamship passage to I end retitm, including course 
on board ship. ‘Return date : 
Group II R d trip t tcl dirig the summer course 

Optional. 9-day tour of Italy—$s 
Group If European tour; sail 33, Jl 314365, Toning 

Italy, Switzerland, Belgium July 


TOUR OF SPAIN and LITERARY HISTORICAL TOUR: | 
for a tour af Spal, anid 


gammer'coutse at the University of Madrid, and a Literary and Histoncal 


_ Tour of England, including a summer course at Oxfotd University; w' 


will permit teachers.to either take-a course at’‘Oxford-or attend the World — 
at Dublin, Ireland. 


Federation of Education Associations C 


CREDITS MAY BE ACQUIRED BY. 


send fr fle compl deal 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL ‘SERVICE 
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